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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Reply to the Defence of Mr Scott’s Statement of Produce and 
Expense. 


Sir, 
Tris is with some reluctance I present the following observations, 
in reply to an article in your last Number, signed Observer, 
for insertion in your useful periodical ; because, however im- 
portant Mr Scott’s statement may appear in the estimation of 
a few individuals, its merits and demerits have already occupied 
many pages of the Farmer’s Magazine; and I consider contro- 
versies uninteresting to the generality of readers, and sometimes 
discreditable to those engaged in them. Nevertheless, [trust you 
will publish my present communication, under the assurance, 
however, that I shall not again address you upon the subject. 
The communication of mine that appeared in your XCVth 
Number, contains various objections to Mr Scott’s statement, 
which still appear to me to be substantially just ; and if Ob- 
server had combated these objections in the usual way of dis- 
cussion, I would have left my cause, unadvocated, to the better 
judgment of your readers. But as he has drawn unwarrantable 
inferences from my writings, and advanced some apparentiy er- 
roneous ideas, it is in some measure necessary that I should 
reply to him. To discuss all that seems objec ctionable, in the 
detence of Mr Scott’s statement, would require too much of your 
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room. I shall therefore select only a few paragraphs, and sub- 
join some observations upon them. 

Ist, ‘It was not, therefore (says Observer), without some 
surprise, that I saw the merits of this publication attacked, in 
* your last Number, by an East Lothian Farmer, in a manner 
so different from that liberality which is always becoming and 
meritorious in free discussion, and so unlike the ordinary 
*‘ manner and intelligence of the tenantry in East Lothian, ’ 
p. 386. 

The ass’s discordant bray, and the clear melodious song of 

the mavis, are the gifts of Nature; and, whatever may be the 
peculiarities of my style of writing, they owe not their existence 
to any exertions of mine; they may be regarded as misfortunes, 
but not as faults for which I ought to be reviled and despised ; 
and no enlightened mdividual can deem the tone and language 
used by an imperfectly educated farmer, as an index to his head 
or heart. If I have been deficient in liberality, and fallen 
short of my professional brethren in manners and intelligence, 
Observer ought to have adduced evidence, after saying ‘ that 
{ ‘ invective is not argument—assertion, however strong, is not 
* proof.’ No doubt, he has attempted to refute many of my 
objections ; but as they were stated to be either inaccuracies of 
detail, or improprieties of arrangement, he has greatly strength- 
ened them, and consequently rendered the imperfections of 
the document he advocates more evident. 
| 2d. * ‘The first statement your correspondent describes as 
* the offspring of Mr Scott’s fancy,’ &c. p. 386. 

The evidence contained in the Statement, that it is not the 
result of practice, is, that in the second edition of the State- 
ment, some crops are twenty, and some items fifty, per cent. y 
lower than they were in the first—that different crops and ex- 
penses are altogether omitted, as well as some of them under- 
rated—that the average war crops were equally productive as | 
those of peace ; whereas, it is incontestably true, that the for- ; 
mer were almost all deficient, and the latter abundant, crops. 
Now, if the statement is not the result of practice, and few will 
maintain that it is, it must be fanciful. Still, it may not be the 
offspring of Mr Scott’s fancy; but if it is not, he must have 
willingly lent his name to publish and circulate the vagaries of 
another. 

3d. ‘If a great crop is raised upon any one farm or field, ’ 
&e. p. 386. 

Since it is true, that the high price, or high profit, which a 
field of turnips’ or grass may accidentally yield, is not a true 
criterion of the general value of these crops, neither is the low 
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rice, or low profit, which may result from bad management. 
es commodity has a market price, which is its real value ; 
and the price at which turnips annually let, is their real value. 
And by whatever a farmer exceeds, or falls short, of that sum, 
by feeding upon his own account, he gains or loses, not as a 
grower of these crops, but as a speculator in cattle. In order 
to illustrate this, suppose two farmers to grow the same quanti- 
ty of produce, and to manage in every respect alike, except 
hea the one stores his grain, and the other sells it as it is thrash- 
ed, the grain would be valued when it was from time to time 
consigned to the granary ; and at the Whitsunday which gene- 
rally closes a year of farming transactions, the balance sheet 
of their respective farming accounts would present precisely 
the same result. But if grain should afterwards rise or fall in 

rice, the one would gain or lose by what he had in store, not 
Lbueehes as a grower of corn, but as a speculator in it. Sup- 
pose also a distiller to sell all the offal of his distillery for one 
month, at the termination of which he refuses to take the usual 
price, and purchases cattle for consuming it, which are sold 
after a month’s feeding, greatly below prime cost, surely a loss 
of this description does not arise from the individual being a 
distiller, but from being a speculator in cattle. 

I grant that ¢ all the turnip and grass in the Lothians, or in 
any one of them, cannot be let in any one year,’ because a 
breeder or rearer of stock cannot let the turnip and grass which 
they require. 

t is well known that the Lothians are not grazing districts, 
neither is the breeding or rearing of stock extensively practised 
in them ; consequently, the turnip and grass which they pro- 
duce are chiefly employed in fattening. Now, whether it is 
more profitable for Lothian farmers to let turnip, * or fatten with 
them upon their own account, may be determined by consider- 
ing whether they or the raisers of turnip, who are commonly 
butchers or cuithe-develitn, can turn turnip to the best account. 

The Lothian farmers seldom enter the stock-markets, but 
when they either purchase lean, or sell fat, which is generally 
once or twice a year; hence they are sometimes not aware of 
the real state of the markets; and their limited transactions 





* Turnips are let to be eat upon the ground by sheep, or con- 
sumed in the straw-yard by cattle, according as the grower stipu- 
lates. The renter of the turnip sends a person to superintend the 
feeding of his stock, and every thing proceeds with regularity and 
economy. 
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render them far from being perfect judges of stock.* But 
butchers and cattle-dealers “always know the value of stock ; 
and, from being weekly in the markets, they have an opportu- 
nity of purchasing extensively in a cheap market, and know 
when to sell or slaughter at the most advantageous periods. 
There can be but little doubt, therefore, that butchers and 
cattle-dealers can make more money out of turnip and grass 
than the gener rality of Lothian farmers. Accordingly, the let- 
ting of turnip is yearly increasing in Kast Lothian, ‘and the de- 

mand invariably exceeds the supply. An East Lothian far- 
mer, whose veracity may be relied upon, has let his turnip to 
the same individual for the last four successive years ; the tur- 
nips were grown upon land that does not exceed in value two 
bolls of wheat as youty rent; and although crop 1823 was 
sreatly below an avérage crop, the average rent of the three 
ast years is 8/. 3s. 4d. per acre. So farmers do not always 
dispose of turnip from necessity, but often from interest. If 
the price at which turnips let, or, which is the same thing, their 

market value, is not the true criterion of their value, I hope 
Observer will point it out. 

The more closely a farmer devotes his attention to the culti- 
vation of his fields, the greater will be his success. The grow- 
ing of farm-produce, and the trafficking in bullocks, may be 
considered quite different professions; and, should the prac- 
tice of letting turnip ever become general, it must, like every 
other division of labour, prove advantageous to the commu- 
nity. 

t is evident, before a statement of the expenditure and 
receipt of a farm can be of much value, it must either re- 
late to one particular year, or to a specified series of years. 
But if, according to Observer, Mr Scott’s statement contains 
the average profits obtained from grazing and turnip feedin 
during the last three years—the barley produce of a ‘nna 
average of years—and ‘the corn- prices of one year, 1823, it is 
certainly more a piece of patchwork than I once imagined it 
to be. 

4th. * The second crop of cutting grass, or aftermath, is al- 
‘ ways used for the work-horses during autumn, and potatoes,’ 
&c. p. 887. 





* A few months ago, a Lothian farmer, with whom I am ac- 
quainted, bought a lot of cattle from a dealer, who, at the end of 
six weeks, bought them back, through the agency of a third person, 
for twenty-five shillings per head less than he sold them for. 
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If the work-horses consume all the aftermath that grows up- 
on the farm, then their keep is not fairly entered in the State- 
ment. But, Mr Conductor, your note does not sufficiently ac- 
count for the omission of potato-produce ; because, when a dis- 
tinction of green crops was made, it ought to have been gene- 
ral. Besides, when potatoes are grown upon such a farm as 
the one chosen for the Statement, they ought invariably to be 
grown and ranked as a bean crop, and not as a turnip one, be- 
cause potatoes are never considered by good farmers as a per- 
fect fallow. 

5th. * The dwelling-house must be as necessary for the te- 
* nant as the out-houses are for his servants,’ p. 387. 

I readily subscribe to the truth of this. But Mr Scott has 
fixed a rent upon the out-houses, and charged the farm with 
the sum. Ergo, a rent ought to have been fixed upon the te- 
nant’s dwelling-house, and the farm credited with the amount. 

Few will deny that a farm is more valuable with a good 
dwelling-house, than without one at all, consequently rent is 
paid for a farm dwelling-house ; and although a farmer does 
not receive rent for the house when he occupies it himself, yet 
he derives an equivalent by not paying house-rent. 

6th. * Mr Scott does not appear to have made any deduction 
‘ for the ground included in steading, fences,’ &c. p. 387. 

If the farm chosen for the Statement was enclosed, and no al- 
lowance made for the ground the fences occupy, then the produce 
of each field has been overrated. But to set the sales of swine, 
&c. against the ground occupied by the fences, &c. is a most 
extraordinary defence of glaring omissions. But as the farm 
which formed the data of the Statement has been sown, crop- 
ped, rented, and laboured, as if it consisted of 240 aRaBLE 
acres, Observer, when he extenuates omissions by making a de- 
duction for the ground occupied by ‘ steading, fences,’ &c. 
gives ample room to question either his powers of discernment, 
or the sincerity of the sentiments which the defence contains. 

7th. * The management does not escape so easily,’ &c. 
p- 388. 

The East Lothian farmers rank high as fallowists; and their 
ploughs, which are said to move particularly slow, can each 
thoroughly f fallow from ten to fourteen acres yearly. ‘Then it 
is inconceivable how I could assign four ploughs to twenty 
acres of fallow, and overlook tw enty-four acres of turnip. Ten 
horses could make the given extent of turnip at an early sea 
son; after which, four ploughs, moving at a snail’s pace, ‘could 
thoroughly dress the fallow; the remaining two horses would 
easily complete the horse-hoeing operations. 
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8th. * A farther complaint is made, that the item seed wants 

‘ the addition of another year’s clover and grass-seed,’ &c. &c. 
. 388. 

: If a farmer runs an account with a seedsman, why not also 

with the saddler, smith? &c. &c. But did not the Statement 

propose to pay all the expenses of a farm up to Martinmas 

twelvemonths from the time of entry ? 

9th, * I am utterly at a loss,’ &c. p. 389. 

Now, Mr Observer, is it not a little inconsistent, after sneer- 
ing at my acuteness, and talking about book-keeping, too, that 
you should profess yourself ¢ utterly at a loss to discover how the 
‘ furnishing of the tenant’s house, and family expenses, ought 
* not to have been included in the capital required to stock a 
‘ farm?’ Whois the farmer that keeps records which deserve 
the name of books, and yet does not distinguish family expen- 
ses from those of his farm—household furniture from imple- 
ments of husbandry—a pianoforte from a thrashing-machine ? 
The thing is incredible. Every farmer is certainly entitled to a 
remuneration for his personal superintendance, over and above 
the ordinary return from the capital he has employed in culti- 
vation. But this sum is the same, whether the farmer is mar- 
ried or single; and the farmer who would charge his farm with 
the expense of family luxuries and necessaries, is just as wise 
as he who would charge his family with the price of lime and 
dung applied to the soil. 

No doubt, the man who commences farming without having 
household furniture, and at the same time has a family, ought 
to be possessed ‘of sufficient capital, besides what is necessary 
for stocking the farm, to purchase the one, and maintain the 
other, for some time after his entry to the farm. This sum, 
however, is quite unconnected with the capital requisite for 
stocking a farm. But if Observer can show that every family 
but a farmer’s lives without household conveniences, and subsists, 
like a camelion, upon air, then, and then only, is his view of 
the subject right. 

10th. * Upon the whole, I consider the statements of Mr 
* Scott altogether undeserving the ridicule and censure that has 
* been attempted to be cast upon them,’ &c. &c. p. 389. 

It is not possible for a candid and intelligent reader to say, 
that I have either attacked Mr Scott’s personal character, or 
impugned his motives—applied allusions to the East Lothian 
tenantry—or reproached those of Scotland with gullability. 
My observations were directed, not to Mr Scott, but to his 
Statement, and the reward he received for producing it. I have 
known Mr Scott from the days of my boyhood, and have often 
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borne testimony to his merits asa man. If I may be permitted 
to use professional phraseology, I would say, that I consider 
Mr Scott like a peck of March dust, well worth his inches of 
gold; but his Statement is as worthless as its extent of surface 
of December mud. 

The Scottish tenantry are a blessing and an honour to their 
country; those of East Lothian are particularly so. But the 
plate that has been presented to Mr Scott for producing the 
Statement, does little credit to those who subscribed to pur- 
chase it. 

Should any one feel displeased at the remarks which I have 
applied to the Statement, it ought to be remembered, that I 
have but followed the example of the subscribers for the plate, 
in giving an opinion of the Statement; and that, although it is 
less flattering than that of those individuals, it is not less con- 
scientious. 

Before concluding, I must have a parting word with Ob- 
server. In the defence of Mr Scott’s Statement you say, I com- 
plain of the * injudicious application of horses and servants.’ 
But if you had carefully read the production you have criticis- 
ed, you might have learned that I complained of the non-ap- 
plication of servants’ labour. 

You are ‘ decidedly of opinion,’ that Mr Scott has ‘ very 
* considerably underrated the capital requisite for stocking and 
* cultivating a farm of 240 acres,’ because * no allowance is 
‘ made for lime, for draining,’ &c. The capital requisite for 
furnishing a house is obviously different from that which is re- 
quired to improve it: So, also, is the capital requisite for stock- 
ing and cultivating a farm, widely different from’ that required 
to improve it. I am, Sir, Your, &c. 

27th December 1823, Aw East Loruian Farmer. 








TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A Topographical and Agricultural Account of the Upper Ward 
of Lanarkshire, By Wittiam Arton, Esq., Hamilton. 


Havine given,sin the XCIVth Number of your Magazine, 
some account of the Middle Ward, or arable district of Lanark- 
shire, I now, according to my promise, subjoin some account of 
the Upper Ward, or pastoral district of that county. 

The Upper Ward, which is bounded by the counties of 
Edinburgh and Peebles on the east, the county of Dumfries on 
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the south, and Ayrshire on the west, is divided into 21 parishes, 
containing 554 square miles, or nearly 277,246 Scots acres, 
with a population of 32,312 souls, being at the rate of 59 inha- 
bitants nearly to every square mile, and about 8} acres to each 
individual. Of 656% families in this district, 1825 families are 
engaged in agriculture, 2902 in manufactures, and 1837 in other 
pursuits. 

The face of this district is variegated with arable land, muirs, 
hills and mountains. A considerable proportion of all the pa- 
tishes in the lower and central parts of the Ward is arable 
land, in from 600 to 800 or 900 feet of altitude above the level 
of the sea. But that arable land is much intersected with 
patches of moss, muir ground and hills. In the parishes of 
Carnwath and Dunsyre on the east, and Lesmahagow and 
Douglas on the west of the district, the arable land is far short 
of one half of the surface. In Crawfordjohn, Wiston and Coul- 
ter, the arable land does not exceed one fifth; and in Craw- 
ford, it scarcely amounts to one fiftieth part of the surface. 
But beside what has already been ploughed and cropped, there 
are, in every parish in this Ward, considerable tracts of land, 
capable of being reclaimed to great advantage, as will be no- 
ticed in course. 

Hills of various heights are met with in every parish, espe- 
cially on the western borders, where they are mostly covered 
with moss and heather. On the south and east of the district, 
the hills are generally dryer, and swarded with green herbage, 
mixed in some places with short heather. These hills, and also 
the mountains, are mostly covered with soil, and seldom exhi- 
kit bare rock on the surface. 

The southern quarter forms part of that mountain group, the 
southern Grampians of Scotland, which runs from the western 
shores, dividing Ayrshire from Galloway, and Lanarkshire from 
the county of Dumfries, and of which the Lammermuir forms 
the eastern termination. On the upper boundaries of Lanark- 
shire, these stupendous mounds are raised so high, and are so 
closely crowded together, that the arable or level ground sel- 
dom exceeds one acre in a hundred. When you traverse the 
bottoms of the glens or dells, you see nothing but the precipi- 
tous sides and Eodtien of the mountains on either side; and 
when you ascend the summits, you see a confused group of 

shapeless hills, of great diversity in size, standing close to each 
other, and extending as far as the eye can reach. The Lowthers, 
on the southern verge of Lanarkshire, raise their heads 2450 
feet above the level of the sea; Coulter-fell, near the borders of 
Peeblesshire, is 2330 feet high; Carntable, which divides La- 
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narkshire from the county of Ayr, 1650; and Tinto, near the 
centre of Lanarkshire, rises to the height of 2236 feet. 

The Clyde, which divides Lanarkshire into nearly equal 
parts, after it leaves the mountain district, meanders through 
haughs, holms, and meadows, for about ten or twelve miles, be- 
fore it reaches the celebrated Falls near Lanark. The first of 
these Falls is at Bonnington, and 30 feet high ; the second, that 
of Corehouse, is 70 feet high, and just as much broken by pro- 
jecting rocks, as to give the best possible effect’ to the cataract ; 
Dundaff Fall, near New Lanark, is 10 feet high; and that of 
Stonebyres is nearly 70 feet high. From the magnitude of the 
river, the solidity of the rocks, and boldness of the wooded 
banks at all these falls, they are (though not the highest) the 
most beautiful and interesting waterfals in Britain. The bold 
crags which form these Falls, and the picturesque banks of the 
river near to them, are not composed of ¢ basaltic or whin-rock, 
standing in perpendicular columns,’ as mentioned in the Coun- 
ty Survey, but are a solid species of sandstone, too hard for 
the mason’s chisel, lying in thin irregular horizontal strata, and 
of a colour near to that of brick. The Cartland Crags, how- 
ever, are chiefly composed of a species of basalt or whinstone, 
but very little of it stands in perpendicular columns. The 
scenery on this part of the Clyde, and at the foot of the Water 
of Mouse, where the bold crags are but imperfectly covered 
with trees, is truly grand and picturesque 3 and, when viewed 
in connection with these beautiful and majestic waterfals, now 
so much frequented by the lovers of the sublime, form altoge- 
ther a grand exhibition of Nature. The lofty bridge recently 
built over the Mouse, and raised one hundred and twenty feet 
high or more, adds greatly to the beauty of the scenery. 

The minerals of this district (besides freestone and others for 
building, which abound in all parts of the Ward) are limestone, 
coal, lead, silver and gold. 

Limestone is not found in every parish, but it is generally 
found within a few miles of every farm. Coal of the best quali- 
ty is in abundance in every parish, except Crawford and the 
mountain range. 

Lead has been wrought for many centuries at Leadhills in 
this district. Some say it was first begun to be wrought by the 
Romans. The veins vary in dimensions, from a few inches to 
fifteen feet. ‘ The galena or ore, which yields from 74 to 80 
‘ per cent., fills either the whole cavity of the vein, or is con- 
* tained in a matrix of calcareous spar, heavy spar or quartz ; 
* accompanied with white, green or yellow lead-ores, with ca- 
§ Jamine, blende, manganese, iron, and copper pyrites, and 
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* sometimes with that rare fossil mountain cork.’* The Lead- 
hill mines, the property of the Earl of Hopetoun, produce 
generally about 1400 tons of lead, worth about 20/. per ton ; 
and the Duke of Queensberry’s mines at Wanlockhead yield 
about 1000 tons yearly. In the year 1809, the mines of Lead- 
hills yielded 25,200 bars, and those of Wanlockhead 15,552 
bars, at nine stones avoirdupois each bar; and the price hav- 
ing been then 32/. per ton, the gross gee: exceeded 80,0007, 
There are generally about 300 people employed at Wanlock- 
head, and upwards of 400 at Leadhills. ‘The mines at Wan- 
lockhead yield nearly 5000/. a year to the Duke of Queensberry; 
and those of Leadhills pay the Earl of Hopetoun about 7000/. 
There is a library at Leadhills of 1200 volumes, and one at 
Wanlockhead of 700 volumes. The workmen are sober and 
intelligent. 

Silver is extracted from the lead, in the proportion of from 
six to twelve ounces in the ton. 

Gold has been found in the mountains near Leadhills, in 
veins of quartz, or among the sand in the beds of the rivulets. 
In the reign of James V., three hundred men are said to have 
been employed in searching there for gold, and to have collect- 
ed it to the value of 100,000/.; and it appears that they had 
thrown up many heaps of earth on the sides of the burns, 
which are still visible. Jt has also been mentioned, that Sir 
Bevis Bulmer, Master of the Mint to Queen Elizabeth, with” 
concurrence of James YI. of Scotland, searched for gold, at 
Leadhills, Gilkerscleugh, Abbington, &c. Particles of gold 
are still found in the sand of the rivulets, and adhering to 
quartz, near Leadhills,—and several individuals are possessed 
of pieces of gold so found. One piece in the British Museum 
is from four to five ounces in weight. 

The climate of the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire is far from 
being so mild or so dry, as it must have been at some former 
period, when the hills and part of the mountains were covered 
with large trees ; and before moss-earth came to grow so deep 
over so much of the soil. That such trees once grew on these 
hills is well instructed by history, and still better by many of 
them being yet found under the mosses. The upper gm of 
Lanarkshire formed, in ancient times, a part of the forest of 
Selkirk, which is so often mentioned by our Scottish historians, 
between the 10th and 14th centuries, and which extended as 
far west as the town of Ayr. Hemingford says, p. 165, ‘ De- 
* venerunt per medium foreste de Selkirk, usque ad castellum de 


* General Dirom’s Mineralogy of Dumfriesshire. 
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* Are.’ Lord Hailes, in his Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 260, 
observes, that ‘ The forest of Selkirk appears to have compre- 
* hended not only the tract now known by that name, but also 
* the upper parts of Clydesdale and Ayrshire.’ ‘That the pa- 
rishes of Sorn, Mauchline, and Muirkirk, bordering on the 
district under consideration, were a growing forest at the end 
of the 12th century, is instructed, by a came granted by 
Walter, Grand Steward of Scotland, to the Cistertian Monks 
of Melrose in the year 1180; wherein he conveys, in pure alms, 
for the health of his soul, and those of his relations, the lands 
of Mauchline, &c., with the whole pasture of ‘my forest, as far 
‘as the marches of Douglas, Lesmahagow, and Glengevel, all in 
‘the county of Lanark.’ The words of the charter are ‘ per 
* divisas suas inter terram de Mauchlin, et terram Gilberti filii 
‘ Richeri, cum tota pastura forestae suze usque ad divisas de 
* Douglas, et Lesmahagow et Glengevel.’ Many other proofs 
might Te adduced to show, that this forest existed till after the 
12th century. Indeed some small remains of it may yet be 
traced at the head of the water of Douglas, and on the banks 
of some of the burns near the sources of the Clyde. And it 
would be a waste of time, and of your room, to attempt to 
prove, that the removal of these forests, and the accumulation 
of beds of cold wet moss where they grew, must have seriously 
injured the climate. 

The sheltered dells, however, situated between the hills and 
mountains, are remarkably warm, and secured from the seve- 
rity of the weather. And where there is a sufficient soil, and 
that soil relieved of moisture, the produce in grass or grain is 
abundant and early, even where it lies in nine or ten hundred 
feet of altitude. But the tops of the mountains and hills are 
exposed to the utmost severity of the Hyperborean winds, and 
to the vast quantities of moisture that arise from the western 
seas, and encourage so much the growth of moss-plants, and 
the accumulation of moss-earth. 

The only remedy for these evils is to surface-drain the 
sheep-walks ; to cultivate as much as possible of the moss and 
muir land, and to plant clumps and belts of trees. These im- 
provements would not only ameliorate the climate, but they 
would greatly enhance the value of the land, and better the 
condition of the sheep and other species of stock. By surface- 
draining alone, the herbage has often been rendered of double 
value; and proper shelter by plantations would greatly mend 
the climate, and render the condition of the sheep much more 
comfortable. 

The towns in this district are Lanark, Biggar, Douglas, and 
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Carnwath. Lanark is 656 feet above the level of the sea, and 
Douglas nearly the same a. ; Biggar and Carnwath may 
be in from 700 to 740 feet. he villages of Lesmahagow and 
Carluke are nearly the same height, with Lanark; and Lead- 
hills is said to be nearly the height of Tinto, or, at any rate, 
more than 2000 feet above the level of the sea. Lanark, Carn- 
wath, and Douglas have all of them an antique appearance ;— 
but Biggar is a good looking country town. Lesmahagow 
stands in a fine glen at the seat of the ancient abbacy; and 
had due pains been taken by the lord of the manor (the Duke 
of Hamilton) in laying off the feus, it might have been one of 
the finest villages in Scotland. But the houses were set down, 
as if they had been thrown from a dice-box, and they were ge- 
nerally mean and shabby. The proprietors however have, 
within these few years, rebuilt a good many of the houses, on 
more liberal plans than formerly, and have greatly improved 
the look of the village. 

The soil, in the parish of Carluke, and in some part of Les- 
mahagow, is the same strong stubborn clay that prevails so much 
in the lower and middle wards of the county. But, in the rest 
of the Upper Ward, the soil is generally light and dry, but thin, 
with some fine alluvial tracts on the sides of the river, for a few 
miles above the falls. ‘There are many patches of flow-moss in 
every part of the district ; and the hills on the north-east and 
west sides of the ward, are mostly covered with damp spongy 
moss-earth. The hills and: mountains on the south and east of 
the district are dry, and the herbage chiefly sweet grasses, 
except near Leadhills, where the soil over the lead is very 
barren. 

The arable land, being mostly of a light sandy description, 
the crops it yields are not generally heavy, except on the 
Haughs near the Clyde, where the soil is alluvial ; and in a few 
farms in the parishes of Carnwath, Carstairs, Covington, Wal- 
ston, &c. where the soil is deep and rich. The mode of farm- 
ing the arable land in this Ward does not vary much from that 
which I have mentioned in describing the husbandry of the 
lower parts of the county in my former communication, only 
as the soil is light and generally thin, summer-fallow is seldom 
resorted to; and the land is cleaned by drill-crops. Libera 
rotations are but little attended to, except in a few places. Two 
successive crops of oats are often taken, sometimes without a 
green crop intervening: And after being rested from five to 
ten years, the same course is again followed. From the thin- 
ness of the soil, and the altitude in which the greatest part of 
the arable land is situated, itamust be obvious, that the raising of 
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grain is not the only source of the farmers’ gains, and with 
most of them but a secondary concern, though, in a favourable 
season, they reap pretty good crops. At any rate, they need 
fodder for their cattle ; and ploughing up the ground occasion- 
ally, destroys the moss-plants that establish themselves where 
it is not broken up, and renovates the herbage. 

A great number of cattle are reared in the district under re- 
view ; and, of late, the dairy has been a good deal attended to. 
Till about the end of the last century, the cattle kept in this 
district were ill-shaped, ill-fed starvelings, with large heads 
and horns, and puny careasses, similar to those kept in Ayr- 
shire, till about the middle of last century. But during the 
last twenty-five years or so, considerable improvements have 
been made, partly by purchasing an improved breed from Ayr- 
shire, but chiefly by better feeding and treatment. In former 
times very little dependence was placed by the farmers on the 
returns of their dairies. But from a large dairy having been 
kept by the late Earl of Hyndford at Westerhall in this Ward, 
his cows being of the best kinds; from some farmers who were 
conversant in that branch of industry, having settled in the 
Ward, and set the natives an example; and from the much 
greater advance in the prices of cheese and butter than of grain, 
the farmers have begun to see their interest in the dairy, and 
to make greater improvements in it than in any other branch of 
industry. The soil and state of the district are well calculated 
for the dairy. Pasture land will always yield more, where a 
well conducted dairy is kept, than where only the rearing and 
feeding of stock are attended to. And besides the land already 
arable in this district, there are almost, on every farm, patches 
or fields of waste land, perfectly capable of being reclaimed, 
and turned into dairy ground, or pasture for a dairy stock : 
and the potatoes and turnip so easily raised on that light soil, 
are well calculated to feed a dairy stock in winter and spring, 
and to render them productive. 

A part of the stock, in this district, is still fed on Turnip, &c. 
for the Glasgow and Edinburgh markets ; and part of them are 
disposed of lean to the grazier. 

The rearing of horses, forms another item in the farmer’s in- 
come. As the chief use of horses, to the greatest part of the 
farmers in this district, is to plough and harrow their lands in 
winter and spring, bring home their fuel in summer, and their 
crops in harvest,—breeding mares can perform these services, 
and rear a foal every year, or every second year; and accord- 
ingly, a good number of breeding mares are kept in the dis- 
trict, and in the neighbouring counties. Their colts are sold, 
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when from one to three years old, at a fair at Lanark, and an- 
other at Carnwath, both in the month of August; and from 
that circumstance they get the name of the Lanarkshire breed, 
though many-of them are reared in other counties. The great- 
est part of these colts are bought when 15 or 27 months old, 
by farmers in the counties of Ayr and Renfrew, who keep them 
till they are five years old, when they are again sold at a fair 
in Rutherglen in the beginning of May, or at the Whitsunday 
fair of Glasgow, and carried to the Lothians, and vast numbers 
of them to England. 

These are by far the best horses in Britain for the draught. 
Till of late they brought, when colts of 15 months old, gene- 
rally 20/., and when a year older from 25%. to 351. Some of 
these colts that were thought fit for stallions, have been sold as 
high as from 40/. to 50/., when only from a year to 18 months 
old; but the average price of colts of the best aspect was, when 
15 months old, 20/.; and when they attained five years old, and 
were in good habit, they generally sold at from 45/. to 551, 
and some of the best of them at 70/.; or when they were fit for 
a gentleman’s carriage, and well matched, ee have sometimes 
brought from 100/. to 120/.each. The prices have fallen great- 
ly, however, since the year 1816. The work these horses per- 
form is surprising. Horses about Glasgow are frequently load- 
ed to the weight of from thirty to forty hundred weight. The 
carriers on the Carlisle road trom Glasgow take on, since the 
road was improved, from a ton to thirty hundred weight; and 
the carriers of pig-iron from Muirkirk to Glasgow, Ayr, &c. 
load their horses to the weight of from sixteen to twenty hun- 
dred weight, even where the roads are steep and in bad repair, 
and the horses far from being in the best condition. 

The Reverend Mr Ure has stated, in his account of Ruther- 
glen and Kilbride, that the celebrated Lanarkshire breed of 
horses were reared from some Flemish stallions, brought to 
Strathaven Castle by one of the Dukes of Hamilton; and the 
story has been repeated by others. But, having made inquiry 
into it, I am prepared to show, that no such stallions were ever 
kept at that Castle by that noble family. They only acquired 
that estate from Hamilton of Gilkerscleugh about 1612; and 
except that Duchess Ann made Strathaven Castle her occasion- 
al hiding-place during the usurpation of Cromwell, the noble 
family never resided nor kept their stud at that Castle. 

Sheep are another, and, with many, the chief source of gain 
to the occupiers of land in the district under consideration. 
Some sheep are kept on the greater number of farms: and in 
the upper parts of the Ward, little else is attended to but sheep. 
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The great value and utility of this species of stock must be 
evident to all. The aboriginal breed of sheep, still to be found 
in the western and northern counties and isles of Scotland, as 
well as in Norway, Denmark, &c. have been banished from the 
county of Lanark, and the Black-faced or short sheep, and the 
Cheviots, have been introduced. 

The Black-faced sheep have gained the ascendancy in this 
district. Though this breed has but recently come into notice, 
their origin cannot be traced with any degree of certainty. Dr 
Walker mentions a tradition, which seems probable, viz. that 
this breed were planted on a farm in the Forest of Etterick, by 
some of the Scottish kings. This farm is said to have con- 
tained 5000 sheep of that breed, kept for the use of the royal 
household; and from that stock, .i is said, the whole race of 
black-faced sheep, now the must numerous in Scotland, have 
proceeded. This may all be correct, for any thing I know to 
the contrary. But where did this ancient monarch find a breed 
of sheep, so totally different in shapes, aspect, wool, and dis- 
positions, from every other breed then, or as yet to be found 
in Scotland? It has no sort of resemblance to any of the ori- 
ginal breeds in Britain. 

However this might be, this breed of sheep is the boldest, 
the hardiest, and the most active and industrious of all the 
sheep species. ‘They are so round in their bodies, so compact 
in their figure, and so short coupled, that they are often de- 
nominated short sheep. No other sheep live so well on coarse 
fare, and none labour so hard to come at their food when bu- 
ried under snow. The only defect is, that their wool is coarse. 
Yet the English dealers have been known to prefer them in 
proportion to the coarseness of their fleece, from a belief that 
the flesh is so much more delicious. 

The Cheviot, or long sheep, are also natives of the border dis- 
tricts of Scoiland, yet no one can tell from whence they ori- 

inally came. They are totally different from the black-faced 
Soin and bear but a slight resemblance to the original stock 
of Scottish sheep; and how two breeds so very different from 
each other, came to inhabit the neighbouring districts of Etter- 
ick and the Cheviot Hills, remains to be explained. — 

The greatest excellence of the Cheviot sheep is, that their 
fleece is nearly of three times the value of that of their rival breed. 

The Cheviot sheep were put upon about seven or eight farms 
in the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, some twenty years ago; 
and they are still kept on these farms, but have not yet gained 
a footing on any other in the district. The black-faced are 
more than twenty to one of the Cheviots in that district. From 
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the goodness of the pasture, and the skilful management, those 
of Crawford Muir are justly esteemed equal or superior to any 
other of the kind in Scotland ; and sell at the highest prices. 

Some of the storemasters in this district keep, what in the 
technical language of the profession is termed a running stock; 
but the greater part of them keep a breeding stock, and sell off, 
in August or September, the whole lambs that are not needed 
to keep up the stock on the farm. 

Like every other species of farm stock and farm produce, 
sheep and wool have fallen to nearly one half of what they 
yielded about eight or ten years ago. And, of course, the 
storemasters, like other occupiers of land, seem to have lost 
the half of their capital within a few years. The first effect of 
the peace was to derange the channels of commerce. That 
soon reached the manufacturer, and, through him, came hard on 
the mechanic. The farmer next suffered; and now it has, 
through him, reached the landholder, who, when he has re- 
duced his tenants to poverty, must submit to a great reduction 
of his income. And the more the tenantry are reduced, the 
more will the proprietor suffer in the end. 

Great improvements have been made on the sheep-walks of 
Lanarkshire, by surface-draining, and the erection of boundary 
fences; but much remains to ; done in both these improve- 
ments. 

The want of shelter for the sheep, and of hay during severe 
storms of snow, are the two greatest privations to which that 
species of stock are exposed. The shelter ought to be provided 
by the proprietor, but the tenant should provide the hay. 

Belts and clumps of planting ought to be reared in all the 
sheep-walks. ‘They would soon refund the expense of planting 
and enclosing them; they would ornament the face of the coun- 
try, and the trees would ultimately come to be of great use. 
Mr Jamieson in Abbington, has, at his own expense, put u 
ome of shelter for his sheep, without any aid from his laird. 

is plan is to lay off from half an acre, to an acre of land, in a 
convenient dry place, round which he builds a stone dyke, 
leaving an opening for the sheep to enter. Round this dyke, 
on the outside, he plants a broad belt or clump of trees, and 
surrounds that belt by a ring-fence on the outside of the trees. 
In a few years the trees become a shelter to the sheep; and 
from the first, the dyke yields them shelter till the trees grow 
up. After ten or fifteen years, the trees afford complete shelter 
to the sheep, who, when a storm comes on, run of their own 
accord to their city of refuge. When the trees get too high 
and open below, the largest of them can be cut, and young 
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trees planted in their place. This is surely as much as any in- 
telligent tenant can be expected to do, on a short lease. But a 
large farm would require several of these shelterings, and the 
proprietor ought to put them up. In passing through Lammer- 
moor lately, in the stage- coach, I saw some clumps of planting, 
apparently about the extent of from two to three acres, and 
formed with a concave bend on each of the four sides of the 
planting, to afford shelter from whatever quarter the wind might 
blow. 

The want of a store of hay for the sheep in times of snow, is 
the strongest proof of the indolence of the storefarmers that 
can be sibeess Nothing is more easy than to provide such 
hay ; and nothing regarding sheep is so much wanted. There 
are on every sheep-walk, abundance of sprits and coarse herb- 
age, that, if cut when green, dried and preserved, might sup- 
port the stock during a storm of snow. But the storemasters 
and their shepherds are too indolent to maket hat necessary 
provision for their flocks. 

From the same indolent habits, the storefarmers do not gee 
nerally inhabit houses suited to their rank and intelligence; 
for it cannot be disputed that they are generally more intelli- 
gent than their brethren the grain-farmers. If their houses 
are bad, the roads to them are still worse. A shepherd would 
rather wade through a gutter ten times a day than lay a- 
side his plaid, and make a bridge over the stank, or render it 


dry. 

“The greatest improvement that can be made in the district 
under review, would be to enlarge the arable land, by break- 
ing up the patches of waste land with which it is generally in- 
tersected. There are few farms in the district in which the 
arable land could not easily, and to great advantage, be doubled 
or quadrupled; and in many of them it might be increased 
twenty times over. 

This ought to be done, not merely for the grain that might 
be raised on such new land, but to render its pasture of much 
greater value. Grain crops generally fail, by frost or other- 
wise, once in four or five years, in such high situations as that 
under inquiry; but in three years out of four, the crops are 
equal, and sometimes better than on good arable land. The 
potatoes seldom, and the. turnip and eg crops almost never, 
fail; and if these should be occasionally injured, the grass after 
them is always good. 

There are hundreds of farms in this Ward where the dairy 
stock could be doubled by breaking up waste land. Ten dairy- 
cows, kept on a moor-farm instead of five, or twenty instead of 
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ten, would be a matter of some importance to the laird, the te- 
nant, and to the public at large; and this might be done with- 
out injuring the sheep- walk. 

Fortunately a few examples have been set on this subject in 
the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire. Mr Stenton has reclaimed 
a great extent of waste land on his estate of Biggarshields, and 
rendered it as productive of grain and of hay, potatoes, tur- 
nips, &c. as the best land in its vicinity. Mr Russell of White- 
cleugh, im nearly the highest part of the parish of Crawford- 
john, has broken up, limed and reclaimed, upwards of five hun- 
dred acres of common moor and moss land, into which a plough 
never before entered. His object was to render it better pas- 
ture; but he has reaped some excellent crops of oats, hay, po- 
tatoes and turnips, from that waste land, in seasons that were 
favourable; and he has uniformly rendered the pasture ten 
times more valuable than it was before being broken up. Mr 
Russell uses Mr Finlayson’s plough, and finds it is a great im- 
provement. 

Mr M‘Kirdy has reclaimed nearly a hundred acres. on 
the skirts of a high hill west of the village of Lesmahago; 
and he has reaped the best crops of grain, potatoes, turnips 
and hay, both from moss soil and froia hill ground of the worst 
description. 

These improvements have all been made by proprietors who 
are in easy circumstances; but besides these, several tenants 
have reclaimed considerable tracts of moss and moor ground 
to great advantage. These may be seen at Monherrick and 
Mosscastle in the parish of Crawfordjohn, Tollhouse, Broken- 
cross-moor, &c.in Lesmahago. A great deal has also been 
done by John Steel, tenant in Bankend in that parish, and 
others. 

Such examples by tenants are far more likely to be attended 
to than when the proprietors take up the project of reclaiming 
waste land; and when they find that they have been misled, 
and have sunk money never to be recovered, they give up 
the project in disgust, and with purses considerably emptied. 

The low prices of farm produce are no doubt unfavourable 
for such improvement. But so far from being given up, as Mr 
Ricardo and others recommended, the cultivation of waste land 
is still carried on with spirit and success. Of the truth of this, 
you gave an excellent specimen in your last Number, in which 
several farms are pointed out where the rent is tripled and 
quadrupled by the industry of the tenant in reclaiming waste 
land without being aided by the proprietor, Low as prices 
have fallen, there is no ordinary species of manufacture that 
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will pay so well as the reclaiming of waste land, when rightly 
conducted. To recommend the abandonment of inferior land 
to waste, is madness in the extreme. If so abandoned, three 
fourths of the arable land in Scotland would become waste, and 
be buried under moss. But such land will not only improve 
from year to year under good management, but large tracts, 
now a desert, may be turned into fruitful fields, and a due sup- 
ply of grain raised from our own fields by our own labour- 
ers. 

Hamilton, 12th January, 1824. Witiiam Alton, 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Reaping Corn at different Stages of Maturity. 


Sir, 


THE reaping of corn at different stages of ripeness, has 
lately excited a good deal of discussion amongst practical far- 
mers; and the subject is of so much importance that it is no 
wonder it should have done so. 

An innovation upon long-established custom is seldom po- 
pular. And, from the history of fallow—the two-horse plough 
—the thrashing machine—and the scythe-hook, it would ap- 
pear that there is something either in the existing state of so- 
ciety amongst farmers, or in the peculiarities of their profes- 
sion, which renders the introduction of an agricultural change 
slow and difficult. 

Although the utility of reaping corn before it attains full 
maturity has at present a host of opponents, yet, if it is found- 
ed upon just principles, it will ultimately prevail. Indeed the 
practice - been slowly gaining ground for many years past ; 
and it may be predicted, without pretending to the gift of pro- 
phecy, that the practice will soon become general in all our best 
cultivated districts. 

The two principal objects to be attended to in the reaping of 
corn, are the quantity and quality of the produce; and, when 
endeavouring to point out the proper stage at which corn ought 
to be reaped, my observations are intended chiefly to bear up- 
= these two objects, and, if possible, to connect them toge- 
ther. 

As culmiferous crops approach maturity, their grains shrink 
and become hard, loose in the chaff, and apt to drop out upon 
the slightest agitation ; the straw stiff, white, and sapless, with 
the ear curved towards the earth. And when these changes 
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have taken place, the crops are said to be completely ripe; 
and in former times they were seldom reaped until arrived at 
this state of maturation. ° 

In opposition to the ancient practice, a modern one is re- 
commended, called green cutting, the advantages of which are 
numerous and important. ‘The term green cutting, however, 
must be used in a restricted sense, as it is obvious there is a 
certain stage of maturity, previous to which it must be inju- 
rious to reap corn. 

Corn is said to be green cut, when the straw is full of sap, 
of a greenish hue, except the part immediately below the ear, 
which is commonly yellow; the grain soft, but not milky ; and 
the whole plant is perfectly pliant. However, corn ought 
sometimes to be reaped before the straw immediately below the 
ear becomes yellow; because in cold and cloudy weather the 
circulation of the juices is often stopped, even when the straw 
appears green; and the proper stage at which corn ought to 
be reaped, now and then depends upon different circumstances, 
such as situation, state of the weather, time of the year, &c. a 
knowledge which can only be acquired in the school of prac- 
tice. 

All practical farmers agree that our common culmiferous 
crops die downwards; indeed, a careful examination of the 
plants, during the latter stages of maturation, will convince 
any rational individual of this truth. The ear, which is the 
extreme part of the plant, first assumes the hue that indicates 
decay ; then that part of the stalk immediately below the ear ; 
and the change gradually proceeds downwards. The curva- 
ture of the ear, or inclination downwards, which the plant in- 
variably assumes when it has reached maturity, is alone deci- 
sive that the plant dies downwards; because, if the under part 
of the stalk ripened first, it would first become weak, and con- 
sequently unable to support the heavy unripened ear. The 
wisdom of Nature is beautifully displayed in the dying of the 
plant, and curvature of the ear. By the plant dying down- 
wards, the lower extremities retain sufficient strength to sup- 
port the curved ear until the grains drop out and replenish the 
earth. Were the under part of the stalk first to tee, the ear 

would fall prostrate and prematurely to the ground, and the 
grains would perish in the chaff. It therefore appears, that 
the grains of culmiferous crops have reached maturity before 
the curvature of the ear takes place; and all that fs obtained 
by waiting until the appearance of this symptom, is the ripen- 
ing of the straw. 

Since corn dies downwards, it is clear that, as soon as th® 
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circulation of juices ceases in that part of the stalk immediate- 
ly below the ear, the grains cannot derive any benefit from the 
rest of the plant, far less from the earth; consequently, to de 

lay reaping corn when it has arrived at this state, is certainly 
losing time, and unnecessarily exposing it to the vicissitudes of 
the weather, without obtaining any advantage whatever. Nay, 
corn may even, with propriety, be reaped four or five days * 
before reaching this state, because, during the time in question, 
the juices are scarce, and their circulation languid. Besides, 
when corn is reaped stored with juices, the process of matura- 
tion goes on for some time after; a fact which may be support- 
ed by many illustrations. ‘The flower of red clover, after it is 
cut down, long remains fresh when kept in the shade, and during 
moist weather seems even to flourish. Every species of fruit 
ripens, as well as matures its seeds, after being plucked before 
it has reached maturity; and corn is not an exception. Expe- 
rience has fully convinced me, that the process of maturation 
goes on after corn is cut down in a green state, and that the 
colour of the grains is never injured thereby, though sometimes, 
from being bound together, and excluded from light and air 
when in a green state. Practical farmers who are gifted with 
observation, must frequently have witnessed a whole district 
apparently unfit for the sickle, become, in the course of four or 
five days, perfectly dead ripe through the agency of good wea- 
ther. Surely such corn might have been reaped with safety at 
the commencement of so rapid a change. 

All who have reaped corn when it was completely ripened, 
and those who have superintended the reaping of it, must be 
well aware that many of the best grains drop out in handling 
the corn during the cutting process, as well as in the after 
operations, which is entirely owing to the openness of the chaff; 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to prevent many stalks and 
ears from falling to the ground and being lost, which is owing 
to the stiff sapless state of the straw; and the finer the quality 
of the grain, the greater the loss from these two circumstances. 
Indeed, after an early harvest, such as that of 1821 or 1822, 
the loss became manifest from the grains vegetating upon the 
ground. The grains of completely ripened wheat and potato 
oats are extremely apt to drop out; and the ears and stalks of 
ripe barley are most liable to be lost in cutting; and probably 
the late varieties of oats suffer least from being allowed to stand 


* The progress of corn towards maturity depends entirely upo” 


the state of the weather, and ordinary weather is here meant.—C., C: 








until perfectly ripe. But corn of every description suffers a 
diminution of produce from the effects of over-ripeness. 

When corn is reaped before it arrives at maturity, the swol- 
len state of the grains, and the closeness of the chaff, nae 
any loss during the reaping process, as well as in the after ope- 
rations; while the pliant state of the straw enables almost every % 
stalk to be collected by careful reapers. . 

Though, if corn is allowed to be completely ripe before it is 
reaped, there are few inferior grains; yet a loss is generally sus- 
tained by good ones dropping out; and if corn is reaped before 
it has attained full maturity, there is no loss of good grains, but 
a considerable increase in the number of inferior ones; so it 
would appear that there is not much difference, in point of good 
grain produce, between ripe and gréen reaping; but that there 
is a quantity of inferior grain in favour of green reaping; and 
should a gale of wind intervene between the time of green and 
ripe reaping, the advantage, in point of produce, would be 
greatly in favour of early reaping. 

I believe Mr Coke was the first individual who maintained, 
that to reap wheat before it reaches maturity, actually improves 
the quality of grain; and the reason assigned by him for doing | 

so is, that as soon as wheat arrives at a certain stage of ripeness, i 
ba | part of the nutritious qualities goes from the kernel to the for- 
A | mation of bran. So, according to Mr Coke, completely ripened 
wheat has more bran and less flour, than that which has been 
cut in a green state. This theory is certainly ingenious; but 
my want of experience as a manufacturer of flour and bread, 
prevents me from giving a decided opinion upon the subject. 
Were I, however, to judge from the impression which the ex- | 
ternal appearance of the grains convey, I would say, after hav- i 
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ing carefully examined the produce of a variety of experiments, 
that the difference of quality between wheat that has been com- 
pletely ripened, and that which has been reaped twelve or four- 
teen days before that stage, is from one to three per cent. in 
favour of ripe wheat; and when there is six or eight days be- 
tween the time of reaping, there is no difference of quality. 4 
But instances frequently occur in which green cutting certainly 
improves the quality of. grain, or at least prevents it from be- } 
coming worse. 

When wheat is much lodged, and overgrown with grasses 
or excluded from the influence of air during a continuance of 
damp weather, it is apt to become discoloured, and even to 
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sprout. In such cases, early cutting speedily removes the ears 5 
from their perilous situation, and exposes them to a free circu- 
Jation of air, which is always attended with gocd effects. 
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It is well known, that, during damp weather, matured grain 
sprouts even when standing erect. And from the experience 
of sowing, it has been ascertained, that dry matured grain 
sprouts sooner than that which is damp and unmatured. ‘Then 
early cutting has a powerful tendency to prevent sprout- 
ing; and it is: possible to cut down wheat, and, with the aid of 
a favourable day, to secure it in a stack before it has arrived at 
a state liable to sprout. 

Green reaping certainly improves the nutritive qualities of 
straw; and by enabling farmers to extend the time usually de- 
voted to reaping, it would, if the practice was pretty generally 
adopted, enable them to do with fewer reapers, which would 
consequently lessen the harvest expenses. 

From the foregoing observations it would appear, that by 
reaping corn eight or ten days previous to its becoming per- 
fectly ripe, the quality of the grain is not injured,—the quan- 
tity of grain is increased—the grain in some degree secured 
from the effects of wind and rain—the straw improved in qua- 
lity—and the expense of harvesting lessened. 

If the sun, wind and rain, were under human control, and 
all the ears of corn could be plucked from the straw and ga- 
thered together by the hand alone, then I would be in favour 
of allowing every species of corn to reach full maturity before 
reaping it. But when the variable and uncertain state of Bri- 
tish weather, as well as the enumerated advantages attending 
green reaping, are taken into consideration, I do not hesitate to 
recommend the practice of green reaping to the serious atten- 
tion of all practical agriculturists. 

3d Jan. 1824. Cc. C. 





TO ‘THE CONDUCTOR OF THE-FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Striking the Fiar Prices of Grain. 
Sir, 


I BELIEVE it is very unusual for one of my sex to a- 
spire to the honour of ranking amongst the contributors to the 
¥armer’s Magazine. But marked eccentricities have long ren- 
dered me a privileged character; and as such,-an apology for 
the liberty I now take, or any farther preface whatever, ap- 
pears quite unnecessary. 

It is nearly fifty years since my only sister and I were left 
coheiresses of a landed property, situated partly in Mid Lothian, 
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and parily in East Lothian. Upon 2 division of the proper- 
ty, the greater part of the land situated in Mid Lothian fell to 
my share, my sister getting the remainder, together with the 
East Lothian lands. Roth properties were afterwards let, and 
my land always brought most rent. In 1817 the tenants be- 
came unable to pay the stipulated rents; and after consulting 
with our advisers, the money rents were then converted into 
bolls of wheat, payable at the fiars of the respective counties 
in which the lands are situated. My property still — a 
greater wheat rent than that belonging to my sister. ut there 
is so great a difference between the Mid Lothian fiars and 
those of East Lothian, that my sister now invariably gets more 
money rent thanI do. So it appears to me, that my sister either 
now gets more rent than she ought to do, or that I get less, 
and that the East Lothian fiars are either always too high, or 
those of Mid Lothian too low. 

Now, Mr Conductor, if you or any of your correspondents 
would attend to the fiars which are about to be struck for crop 
1823, and inform me in your next Number why there is so 
much difference betwixt the amount of the Mid Lothian and 
East Lothian fiars, and point out the merits and defects in the 
mode of striking them in each county, it would instruct your 
readers, as well as confer a favour on 


1. Feb, 1824. Lizy LovERENT. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on Captain Napier’s Treatise on Store-farming. 


(Continued from Vol. xxiv. p. 427.) 
Sir, 

Sreaxine of the state of sheep previous to the setting in of 
winter, the author says (p. 97), ‘ The sheep in full vigour of 
‘ condition, unconscious of the doubtful aspect of the times, are 
* ever found at midnight along the very summits of the moun- 
‘ tains.” Now, all flocks of sheep, whose perceptions are not 
blunted by constant turning, attendance, and disquietude, have 
a clear and certain presentiment of a change in the state of the 
weather. ‘This impression determines them to relinquish every 
exposed situation, and draw into lower and better places of 
shelter, when the shepherd, with all his sagacity and foresight, 
apprehends no danger ; and indeed this natural impulse on the 
animal’s feelings is of more advantage to a wild and wide-lying 
flock of sheep than the most accurate attendance of many a 
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shepherd. But in low pastures, where the animals are under 
the close observation and control of their herd, and where they 
are in no danger from hurricanes of wind nor whelming drifts, 
these perceptions are much eflaced; and in parcels of sheep 
still more domesticated, they are totally obliterated. All flocks, 
however, we repeat, which have the wild summits of moun- 
tains to climb to, are determined by this sense, both in their 
range through the day, and as to that degree of altitude to 
which they ascend at night. ‘There is no class of animals, un- 
der the immediate care and protection of man, endowed with 
as keen perceptions of the temperature of the air, and of the 
impending changes which are preparing to give a decided pe- 
culiarity to the weather for a considerable time, as sheep are. 
Many a time have I seen them hastening away from exposed 
and shelterless spots at night, and crowding near a place of 
safety, when I could discern no menacing feature in the even- 
ing sky, nor in the vapour which floated over its face. Out of 
the many instances of their sagacity and foresight in eluding an 
approaching storm which I have observed, let me particularize 
one, which, for the efforts the animal made for its own preser- 
vation, is worthy of being recorded, even were it not adduced 
in support of any argument whatever. It was on the memor- 
able 25th of January, 1794, which in a former number of your 
Magazine, Mr Conductor, I had occasion to make some re- 
uae on. As stated there, the wind was fresh, and blew 
steadily from S.W., and every appearance indicated a complete 
thaw. At night I left about 15 scores of sheep in a tried and 
proven shelter for a S.W. wind. I had frequently left them 
there before, and I never missed to find them safe and com- 
fortable in the morning, though the night had been ever so 
boisterous. The rest of the hirsel were consigned to a spot 
which I judged equally safe; but it is the former division we 
make the observations on. It was growing dark, and I was 
plodding my weary way homeward, through a heavy snow, 
nearly knee-deep. Before distance and darkness closed them 
from my sight for the night, I looked back to see if they had 
given over work ; * and I was surprised when I saw a good 
deal of them on their march downhill for a small plantation, 
where they had been accustomed to be stelled when the wind 


* It is very common for the shepherd to leave his flock, or part 
of them, at work, that is, digging the snow aside, that they may get 
at the herbage; but this is only done when he is not apprehensive 
of a bad night ; when he is, he consigns them strictly and absozute- 
ly to their shelter. 
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blew from the snowy points. At first, it occurred to me that a 
wild beast had passed near them, and scared them fram the 
position in which they were left; but I soon understood, by 
their bleating and their falling regularly into rows behind one 
another, that the movement was spontaneous, and would soon 
be general. They had a rough flat plain to cross before they 
reached the plantation. It was in some places mossy, was now 
deep with snow, and a heavy fall of snow continued to drive on 
them; yet, through all these obstacles they forced their way. 
There was nothing which suggested a drift to my mind that 
night, but the movement and bleating of these sheep; but I 
only thought of it asa thing nowise probable. They took their 
route for that side of the plantation which was a safe shelter 
from a south-west hurricane. It was very safe, and I allowed 
them to continue in it. Though their instincts admonished 
them that a tempest was impending, yet they knew not from what 
quarter it would blow. The spot where they took up their a- 
bode for the night, was a protection for the south-west, from 
which the wind blew at the time of their drawing to shelter ; 
and had it so continued they would have been snug and com- 
fortable. But the angry east and north-east were mustering up 
a dreadful storm ; and against these airths they had no defence. 
Though now at the distance of twenty-eight years and eleven 
months, my feelings are yet awakened and disturbed when I 
think and write on the situation of the poor creatures, which 
had made such an effort the night before for their safety, and 
were yet obliged to stand the fury of that tremendous morning. 
I did not see them again till next day (which was Saturday), 
about ten o’clock, a.m. The wreath which had accumulated 
against the dike was piled up higher than the dike itself, and 
was leaning over upon the trees. A good number of the strong- 
est of the sheep had still kept treading down the snow as it ga- 
thered about them, and were now on the top of the wreath. 
and ‘many clusters of them farther back were quite immersed 
under the snow. What with probing and digging, I got them 
all safe out, except two hogs, which were lying at the bottom 
of the wreath, and these I knew nothing of till the thaw on 
the Friday following melted the snow from above them. One 
of them was little the worse; it throve, and was a good sheep. 
The other had been crushed with the weight of the snow, and 
its comrades trampling above it. It struggled on through win- 
ter, but died of poverty in the spring. 

Now, does the sagacity exhibited in this instance indicate an 
anitfal insensible or * unconscious of the doubtful aspect of the 
times?’ An attentive observer of the habits and instincts of 
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this animal, will invariably notice an involuntary impulse touch 
its spirits previous to a sudden chenge of weather; nay, from 
paying attention to this, he will derive a surer foresight of such 
changes, than all the various phenomena of the atmosphere ean 
teach him. 

An inclination to congregate on the tops of hills through the 
darkness and silence of the night, is nearly as powerful a sen- 
timent as any that actuates this animal; and at the period of 
the year to which the sentence on which we have been remark- 
ing refers, this perception acts with peculiar force and vigour. 
It is then that, without the exception of a single sheep, they 
will collect themselves on the summit of their respective hills, 
where, remote from noise and disturbance, they wish to pass 
the night. 

Our author brings this their situation in view that he may ex- 
patiate upon the danger to which it exposes them in. case of 
a tempest arising, and I by no means propose to maintain that 
the situation is either comfortable or safe ; but it is not, I would 
observe, the most consistent thing imaginable to tell us of this 
in one breath, and then declaim away about their being ¢ im- 
*,mured in glens and deep recesses’ in another. It serves, 
however, to exemplify the remark formerly made of the eager- 
ness with which the author grasps at every thing that he con- 
ceives. will'suit his purpose; thus, in this instance, he argues 
to the same point from data which contradict each other—the 
result of over haste, and a determination to look at no more 
but one side of the question. 

We have seen the flocks pronounced ‘ unconscious of the 
* doubtful aspect of the times ;’ but, before getting to the end 
of the chapter, it is acknowledged that they are possessed of 
feelings which admonish them of the approach of bad weather; 
butian opinion seems to be entertained, that, by being frequent- 
ly excited through winter, they grow more acute and keen be- 
hone the expiration of that stormy season. ‘ Allowing,’ says 
he, (p. 99.) ‘ even on. the first occasion of the season, that the 
* unsuspecting creature should not have exhibited that degree 
* of care and circumspection which are so remarkable at a 
* later period of the year.’ The animal’s internal perceptions 
may be hardened and. improved by a protracted and severe 
winter ; but long before stiffening frosts have left the air, the 
flocks cease to make such exertions for their safety as they show- 
ed at the commencement of winter. This proceeds from lan- 
= and depression of spirits, occasioned by depression of 
vodily vigour. Hence, in ordinary seasons, they are generally 
funk in the morning where they were left in the evening, 
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though the night should have been very tempestuous and rough, 
and protection at no great distance. 

In some of the subsequent pages of this chapter, (that on 
stells and storm-feeding), the expediency and excellence of the 
plan of foddering sheep in stells is again pointed out, and that 
in a way so happy, that one cannot, as one reads, help approv- 
ing of the scheme. There is a prospect of such abundance, 
ease, and safety to the creature during a difficult and pinching 
season, that we are almcst led to exclaim ‘ there is no scheme 
€ like it;’ but with all the plenty and security which the plan 
seems to promise, when actually attempted upon a large scale, 
it will be found unsatisfactory and ill-adapted to answer the 
end. Previous to any storemaster’s absolutely and complete- 
ly adopting it, he ought to consider that, in proportion as the 
creature finds itself fed and nourished by man, it will devolve 
itself upon his care and indulgence, and in no long time will 
be so far tamed an‘: cowed of independence, as to render it 
very unfit for a coarse high pasture. Sheep are a species of 
animals that very easily relinquish a hard and penurious fare 
and way of life for indolence and abundance ; and when they 
have once fallen into these habits, they never can be made to 
resume their former diligence and independence. The pet- 
sheep that now shrinks from a summer shower and leaves the 
herbage of the field for her hut and ‘ the well-filled rack, ’ 
would, at one time, have dug ‘ for the withered herb through 
‘ heaps of snow,’ and braved the wintry storm as boldly as 
the rest of the flock. 

The author, with several others, thinks that haying sheep dur- 
ing a storm, when they can have no access to their own pasture, 
will have small influence in perverting their taste or changing 
their habits. If sheep have been hayed for three or four years 
successively, a slight snow no sooner covers their pasture than 
those which eat hay heartily gather round the shelters where it 
was ordinarily distributed, and no incitement whatever, neither 
mild nor compulsory, can induce them to resume the habits of 
industry so necessary in wild and wide-lying hirsels. To others, 
again, of the flock, to whom hay was never an object, this 
movement is highly detrimental, as it withdraws them from this 
employment, so that for that day they get little or nothing. I 
am far from thinking hay an unnecessary article in the system 
of store-farming. When appearances indicate a change of 
weather, it is beneficial for two or three days; or when a few 
of a ficck are turning fast lean, it is of real and important ser- 
vice to bring them into a house, and give them hay for their 
whole sustenance. In this last case, the instincts and native 
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perceptions of sheep are, in no long time, almost totally ex- 
tinguished ; it gives itself up entirely to man’s kindness ; and, till 
summer has again clad the hills in green, will not be induced 
to forsake its hospitable haunt. For a while, in the summer 
months, it associates with its former comrades; but no sooner 
does the snow again whiten the pastures, than it shrinks from 
the cold and scarcity that are on the point of prevailing, and 
draws near and eyes the hospitable cot, where the year before 
it found warmth and plenty. Perhaps the appearance of those 
who formerly filled its rack induces it all at once to risk itself 
in the haunts of man; it makes into its well known stance, and 
finally leaves winter and its cold to its more intrepid neighbours 
on the hills. 

‘ It is said by some,’ observes the writer of this work, (page 
105), ‘ that shelter prevents the ewes from being hardy, and 
‘ that hay cannot induce milk.’ If by shelter is here meant 
that pn a ay ng protection, combined with artificial feed- 
ing, which it is recommended to accustom whole stocks to, 
there can be no doubt about its having the effect of making 
sheep shiftless, delicate, and indolent, xnd disqualifying them, 
in a very short space, for pasturing a coarse, extensive and e- 
levated farm. * But the artificial shelter which they obtain 
only during the continuance of wintry drifts, has no perceptible 
influence in softening their disposition, or unfitting them to 
struggle with the hardships and privations peculiar to our 
sheep districts ;—and if, by the word shelter, is here meant that 
general and natural warmth and protection which the pasture 
affords at all times, the first position should also be answered 
in the affirmative. I can refer the subject to a case under the 
author’s own observation. Is the sheep which is bred and fed 
on Thirlestane Fore-Brae as fearless of snows and ‘ blash 
* showers’ as the native of the Yoke-Burn-Head? Will not 
the latter shrink less from drifts and tempests than the former ? 
and when a cold pinching day, in the spring, occurs, will not 
the former be creeping timorously along the back of 'Thirlstane 


* The author, in his scheme, seems to enforce the accustoming of 
sheep to stells and hay from the beginning of November till near the 
end of April. Large as is the proportion of hard pinching weather 
among our Alpine districts, we never saw half the above specified 
time occupied with a lying storm. This protracted feeding would 
suit pets, or a few scores of sheep intended to be nourished by the 
hand of man ; but to compel a wild stock of sheep, that should pro- 
cure a livelihood principally by their own activity and exertions, to 
such a continued attendance at their stells, would be destructive to 
the bulk of the stock. 
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plantations, lingering on every sunny bank which comes in its 
way, while the latter, brave and fearless, will be gathering the 
coarsest hill productions among mists, and wet, and winds? 
The latter clause of the last cited sentence may be shortly de- 
termined. Certainly whatever feeding keeps the ewe in the full- 
est habit, must necessarily secure the greatest plenty of milk; 
but of two ewes of equal goodness, the one feeding on hay, 
the other on grass, the latter will have the greater abundance 
of milk, though the other may have sufficient for her lamb. 

There are observations in this treatise which, though I have 
felt it my duty to controvert many others which it contains, I do 
not scruple to say, it would do honour to the most experienced 
storemaster or shepherd to propose and recommend. One of 
these is detailed at some length in pp. 109, 110, but may be 
comprehended in the following passage. ‘ It is of the greatest 
* importance to determine upon some plan which shall induce 
* them to remain quiet upon their own ground, even durin 
¢ such blast, so as to save the exertion of such occasional, a 
* often unnecessary migrations; and above all, to preserve 
‘ the grass for those alone to which such grass does naturally 
* belong.’ ‘To accustom each division of a stock to pasture 
soberly and constantly within a certain range or department of 
the farm, is yet a desideratum in the art of pasturage. It can- 
not be effectuated by compulsion, neither by close attention cons 
joined with the most gentle usage. It would probably be easiest 
brought about, by the shepherd noticing what kind of grasses 
are within the limits of each department of the farm; and if a- 
bundance of every species of herbage, which of these sheep de- 
light to feed on,—to circumscribe within this boundary a right 
proportion of sheep, and to guide them attentively at night to 
such a situation as would introduce them next morning most 
conveniently to all their daily range. The form of the hills, 
and the quality of the sward in Etterick parish, suit this quiet 
way of pasturing fully as well as any district that I know of. 
Its hopes and glens are of a continued length, and every tri- 
butary which falls into the main stream, and every inflection 
which the latter makes in the hills as it winds its way along an 
easy grassy bottom, form, each of them, a natural range, as 
well as comprehend within that boundary every species of feed- 
ing which sheep require during the day. 

As the author considers store-farming as but indifferently con- 
ducted, he points out what improvements are necessary; and 
the illustration of these improvements, and statements of their 
expense, occupy the remainder of the treatise. But before pro- 
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ceeding to these, he draws an inference from what he has been 
‘previously discussing to this purpose. ‘ The situation or con- 
dition of our mountain farms is ill calculated to afford secu- 
* rity to the stock on every occasion, and consequently they are 
© susceptible of a necessary and important improvement. ” 
¥rom what I apprehend to be the real state of farming in the 
district alluded to, I am inclined to believe, that many pasture 
farms are but ill calculated to give that proportion of parts, and 
fulness of habit, which are necessary to make sheep endure the 
. length and severity of winters; and as I proceed in the farther 
consideration of this work, these defects shall be noticed, and 
the propriety of removing them illustrated. 
~ The first section of the Fourth Chapter is on * Food and 
Shelter.’ The outside of a fir plantation is recommended as 
the best protection. * The most valuable and efficacious de- 
* scription of shelter, particularly in a drift and during the 
* lambing season, is that which is derived from the bield of a 
* close well-built stone dike, bounding and enclosing an irre- 
* gular line of a thick well-grown fir, larch, and spruce plant- 
* ation. The drift and snow fly over to a considerable extent, 
* and leave a proportion of the sward uncovered in the calm.” 
The sward will not be long uncovered in a drift and snow; yet 
sometimes in the spring the case will occur; and happy, no 
doubt, are both sheep and lambs that enjoy such a situation in 
a drifty day. He adds, ¢ Here should be placed the well-filled 
* rack, and regularly replenished: then may both the sheep 
* and shepherd rest in peace.’ This state of happiness, peace 
and safety, may be of short duration. The wind may blow, 
and the drift commence, from the opposite point; and what 
then avails the ‘ well-fille:l rack,’ though both abundantly and 
regularly replenished? If the wind shift but a single point, its 
effect on shelter of the above description is still more destruc- 
tive. The ‘ well-filled rack’ may not be easily transferred to 
the lee side of the plantation, which may be at a considerable 
distance ; or it may be that the same sheep have not access to 
it at all; and, above every thing, what becomes of the new- 
dropped lambs, which, with no small care and fatigue, had been 
collected into this happy spot? The snow driven by an oblique 
and desperate wind is fast involving them in a sheet of snow 
and ice, and the small remains of heat and life are soon extin- 
guished. ¢ The thick spruce plantation, and the uncovered 
sward,’ which before offered such comfort, abundance, and 
quiet, in a few minutes are changed into a scene really distress- 
ing. Lambs dead and dying strew the place; and the tempest, 
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with dreadful impetuosity, * roars athwart the devoted spot ; the 
mothers of the poor creatures, as if to augment the confusion, 
having lost all sense where and which are their lambs, are run- 
ning bleating in wild amazement, or stopping smelling to seve- 
ral spots where are lambs beneath the snow which have already 
fallen victims to the blast; the expiring and plaintive cry of 
those in whom some life still remains, induces them to visit first 
one and then another, and excites their feelings so, that they 
are unable to distinguish which has a more particular claim to 
protection from them ; and the shepherd at last discovers, that, 
by collecting so many lambs and their mothers to one spot, he 
has increased the calamity in tenfold proportion. When the 
young lambs and their mothers are not collected together into 
one place, but dispersed over their pasture when the evil day 
comes, the mother, not distracted by the noise and trepidation 
which prevail among other ewes when they find their lambs 
dying, keeps close by her young, and shelters it with her own 
body interposed betwixt it and the tempest. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Corn Trade of 1823. 


Sir, Liverpool, 6th January, 1824. 


On reference to my annual Circular of last year, I find 
the following to be the stocks of Corn considered to be in this 
market at the close of 1822, viz.— 

Free Wheat . . 1450000 bushels. 

Bonded do. . . 8382000 .w 

Free Oats . . . 180000 ... 

Bonded do. . . 225000... 
The prices current at the same period were,—for old English 
Wheat, 63. a 7s., for new, 5s. 6d. a 6s.; for old Irish do. 
4s. a 5s., for new, 5s. a 6s. per 70 lib. For old Irish Oats, 
2s. $d.a 2s. 8d., and for new, 2s. 7d. a 2s. 9d. per 465 lib. 
For English Barley, 3s. Od. a 5s. per 60 lib. On the 3ist 
ult. according to an estimate which, from all I can ascertain, 





* A wind which blows in an oblique direction to the side of a 
plantation, is far more violent than one which blows right against it. 
The dike and line of trees keep the side of the blast from spreading, 
while the current of air behind pushes it on with surprising force. 
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is pretty correct, the stocks of the same articles were as follow, 
viz.— 

Free Wheat . . 500000 bushels. 

Bonded do. . . 600000) « 

Free Oats . . . 80000. 

Bonded do.. . . 200000 « 
The prices at the same time were, for old English and Scotch 
Wheat, 9s. 6d. a 10s. 6d., for new, 7s. 6d. a 8s. 6d.; for old 
Irish, 7s. 6d. a 9s., for new, 6s. 6d. a 7s. 6d. per 70 lib. 
For Irish Oats, 3s. 3d. a 3s. 7d. per 45 lib. In this compari- 
son of stocks and prices, we find a decrease last year in the 
former, of free Wheat 950000 bushels, and of Oats 70000 bu- 
shels. The difference in value appears to be about 50 per 
cent. for Wheat, and rather more than 33 per cent. for Oats, 
in favour of the latter period. By the annexed Table of Im- 
ports it will be seen, that the supplies last year into this place 
fell short of those of 1822, of Wheat 63345 quarters, while 
those of Oats were greater by 140746 quarters. The cir- 
cumstance of the increased supply of Oats, as contrasted with 
the decrease in that of Wheat, for the last three months of 
= I shall by and by have occasion to notice more particu- 
arly. 

In offering a few remarks on the progress of the Corn-mar- 
ket during the past year, I would, in the first place, direct 
your attention to the situation in which we found it at the be- 
ginning of January, and to the circumstances under which it 
was supposed to move at that period. Iam the more anxious 
to do this, because it is possible, that, on some future occasion, 
a state of things, very similar to that of which I am about to 
speak, may again occur, in which event what I now put on re- 
cord may, if referred to, prove the more interesting. I have 
already observed that Irish wheat (for to Irish wheat alone 
shall I confine myself), at the termination of 1822, was in this: 
market worth 4s. a Gs. per bushel, and that after more than 
400000 bushels of new wheat had, by speculators, been with- 
drawn from the market. There is not an instance perhaps on 
record, in which there existed the same generally received opi- 
nion as to the eligibility of wheat as an object of safe specula- 
tion as on the occasion in question; and subsequent events 
proved that opinion to have been well founded. In fact, on 
this subject there seemed among monied men but one senti- 
ment and one determination. 

Between the beginning of the year and the month of May, 
the investments in wheat were to an extent never before known 
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in any one year in this market. Every cargo was, immediate- 
ly on arrival, bought up at prices remunerating the importer, 
who, it may here be observed, acted through the whole season 
rather as if in reference to a falling than a rising market. [ 
mention this circumstance merely to show that the speculators, 
and, with few exceptions, the importers, did not entertain simi- 
lar opinions as to future prices; and at the same time to point 
out the peculiar facility in the negociation of purchases which 
these opposite views on the parts of the contracting parties af- 
forded.—About the middle of May, prices had advanced ls. a 
2s. per bushel, at which advance a number of holders, particu- 
larly those who had purchased early, and consequently on low- 
er terms, realized. This disposition had for a time the ten- 
dency of multiplying the samples offered for sale, and further 
that of depressing prices; and it was in the few instances of 
purchases made on this occasion that subsequent losses chiefly 
arose. The time was now fast approaching when the state of 
the crop and prospects of the harvest were to have their effect 
upon the market; and although it was too early to form a 
judgment of either the one or the other, there were not want- 
ing those who thought otherwise; for in several instances spe- 
culators, who had been induced to purchase at the above ad- 
vance, and whose views penetrated deeply into futurity, be- 
came, naturally enough perhaps, the most eager to sell. ‘This 
feeling, joined as it was on the part of the importers by one 
equally intense, had for a time the effect of reducing prices. 
In July, the demand revived, and speculators, owing to the 
prospect of a late harvest, again purchased freely. During 
the month of August, the market rather improved; but from 
the end of that month to the middle of October, the transac- 
tions in wheat were exceedingly trifling, and prices declined 
is, 3d. a 1s. 6d. per bushel. The uncertainty, even at this ad- 
vanced period, which prevailed as to the state of the crop, 
rendered the trade extremely perplexing. A variety of opi- 
nions and reports were circulated as to the quality and condi- 
tion of that part of the wheat crop which had been harvested ; 
and in this state of suspense, rendered still more annoying as 
it was by the heavy, though greatly reduced stocks of old 
wheat yet on hand, the general opinion seemed to incline to- 
wards a further depreciation. The appearance, however, of 
samples of new wheat in London and other of the southern 
markets, had the effect of removing all previous doubts as to 
the quality and condition of that part of the crop, and of pro- 
ducing throughout the country a very material change in the 
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value of old wheat, which began to advance, and has continued 
gradually to do so up to the present period. 

In order to form with the greater accuracy an opinion as to 
future events, it seems desirable to bestow, in the first place, a 
little reflection on those that are past. Let us therefore return 
to the period with which I commenced these observations, and 
7 if we can discover the grounds upon which the operations 
of which I have been speaking were founded. They were, 
with very few exceptions, successful in their issue; and it 
therefore becomes the more important, in reference to the fu- 
ture, to ascertain the specific views in which they originated. 
In the first place, then, I believe it will be admitted, that the 
very low price of wheat at the close of the harvest of 1822 
seems to offer itself as having been the first inducement to the 
capitalist for investing his money in that article. The next 
consideration appears to have been the reduction which had 
taken place in the interest of property vested in certain public 
securities, and which had, throughout the country, created a 
great redundancy of enmuglenad capital. The last induce- 
ment will, I think, be found to have consisted in the extraor- 
dinarily increased consumption of wheat, which it was well 
known had taken place, and which it was presumed must con- 
tinue undiminished until checked by a rise in price. These 
together, I take it for granted, constituted the basis upon which 
the speculator in wheat rested his expectations of eventual pro- 
fit. To these assumptions may, on the other hand, be opposed 
the circumstance of the very abundant and well harvested crop 
of 1822, the unprecedentedly large stocks of old and new 
wheat on hand at the close of that year, and the inability on 
the part of the farmers to withhold their stocks from the mar- 
ket. ‘To obviate these objections I would observe, that it may 
fairly be allowed, that if the stocks here were great, they were 
to the same extent smaller in Ireland, from whence they were 
received ; so that the circumstance of so large a quantity lying 
in this market, afforded no evidence whatever of the aggregate 
quantity throughout the country being proportionally great, 
but the contrary. Of the second objection I would say, that 
the poverty of the farmer, urging him, as it no doubt did, to 
force prematurely his produce upon the market, instead of ob- 
structing the object of the speculator, only served to accelerate 
it; for it is quite obvious, that the greater the pressure of any 
commodity, be it what it may, upon a market, the greater for a 
time the depreciation that must ensue; but as the pressure be- 
comes diminished, the — and the more extended 
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will be the reaction. It seems, therefore, perfectly clear, that, 
in the instance referred to, the interest of the one party was be- 
nefited by the poverty of the other, inasmuch as that povert 
became the channel through which the stocks stnasideel, 
and prices retrograded. As to the productiveness of the crop 
of 1822, it seems almost superfluous to offer a remark ; for this 
simple reason, that, but for the superabundance of the harvests 
of that and the previous year, it is very improbable that prices 
would have fallen so low as they did, and, of course, one very 
important inducement held out to the speculators would have 
been removed. It nevertheless reflects no small credit on the 
sagacity of those who, in the face of that overwhelming state of 
plenty, and in defiance of opinions directly opposed to them, 
had the courage to undertake, and the resolution to execute, 
those plans to which their own well-directed views had given 
existence. 

My next purpose shall be to try how far last year, as re- 
spects the market for wheat, will compare with that upon 
which we are just entered, and from that comparison to infer 
what is likely to be the state of things between this and the 
next harvest. There are at present in this place, as nearly as 
I can ascertain, about 500,000 bushels of free. wheat. fost 
year, at the same period, there were about 1,500,000. The ave- 
rage price this year is about 8s. 2d. per bushel; last year it 
was about 5s. 6d. per do., which shows an advance in price 
this year of fully 50 per cent.; so that as respects this market, 
the rise in value is much less than in proportion to the diminu- 


tion of stocks. In 1822, the imports from Ireland, for the . 


three months ending the gist December, were 132,000 quar- 
ters. Last year they were, for the corresponding period, 
30,000 Page Last year the new wheat from Ireland, 
judging from what has yet been received, has of itself, in nine 
instances out of ten, been entirely unfit for human food ; in the 
previous year it was exactly the reverse. This year, in addi- 
tion to its unwholesomeness, it is in the first place, as a crop, 
considered to be fully one-fourth short of an average; and in 
the second place, it is found to produce about one-fifth less 
flour than that of 1822, making together a deficiency of nine~ 
twentieths, or nearly one half of what it is considered an ave- 
rage crop should yield. Ireland, at the close of last year, was 
not only drained of old wheat, but has, in the last few months, 
taken from this port alone upwards of 60,000 bushels; and a 
considerable quantity more has been bought, and remains yet 
to be shipped for the same destination. Ireland, in 1822, had 
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not only an abundant crop, but, at the close of the year, a 
large surplus of old wheat remaining in the hands of the far- 
mers and millers. Ireland, last year, was visited with one of 
the greatest calamities that could befal her—a very deficient 
potato crop; but what is of still greater importance to bear in 
mind, Ireland, this year, under all these accumulated evils, has 
a larger population than ever to feed. I have for my present 
purpose selected Ireland, as being the granary from whence this 
populous county derives, in a great degree, its subsistence; 
but the same remarks apply, I doubt not, with more than 
— force to Scotland, and equally to three-fourths of Eng- 
jand. 

It is urged by empty-handed speculators.and importers, with 
what sincerity 1 shall not determine, that the lateness of the 
last harvest has been the sole cause of the short supplies hi- 
therto of new wheat into this place from Ireland—that is to 
say, the Irish farmers, it would appear, have not had time, 
since the labours of the harvest terminated, to thrash out their 
wheat as in former seasons. This is what has been assumed, 
and from which it is inferred that the supplies in the ensuing 
spring, when the farmers will have got into the humour to 
thrash, will prove the greater. All this has been very gravely 
advanced, and with considerable pertinacity maintained, by 
those who, as I have stated, happen not to have much wheat 
on hand, and who, previously to the late advance, were not for- 
tunate enough to purchase much. The object of this reason- 
ing, if reasoning it may be called, is too palpable to be mista- 
ken. If the price of wheat could be driven down, it matters 
not by what means, in order that purchases might be effected 
at about the prices paid in October last, the end would be ac- 
complished, and the absence of supplies from Ireland would be 
then a matter of very trifling consideration. Were proof 
wanting of the absurdity of the reasons alleged, why the im- 
ports of wheat latterly from Ireland have been so small, it 
would be found in the circumstance of the unusually large sup- 
plies of oats from the same quarter; for surely if the farmers 
found time to thrash and carry to market their oats, they 
might, by employing the same labour, the same time, and the 
same expense, have done the same with their wheat. But the 
truth is, it appears to be ascertained almost beyond a doubt, 
that wheat in Ireland, to be spared for exportation, does not 
exist; that is to say, owing to Ireland having last year been so 
completely cleared of old wheat, the consumption for the last 
few months has been supplied almost exclusively from the last 
crop. It is also well known, that all the best samples of new 
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wheat (and the best are bad enough) that have appeared in 
the Irish markets hitherto, have been picked up by the mil- 
lers at high prices, not to grind and send to England as for- 
merly, but to supply the present necessities of the Irish popula- 
tion, 

I have finished, however imperfectly, the comparison be- 
tween the circumstances in which we were placed at the close 
of the year 1822, and those which seemed to present them- 
selves at the close of last year. If the parallel be in the mate- 
rial points admitted as correct, it would appear to lead to the 
following conclusions: That Ireland this year will have barely 
sufficient of wheat to supply her own consumption ; that Scot- 
land will not have enough for the like purpose ;. and that Eng- 
land, on all former occasions requiring external assistance, 
will not have nearly wherewith, in its own produce, to satisfy its 
ordinary demands; and therefore, that before the expiration of 
the present year, the ports of this country will, in all probability, 
be open to the admission, for home use, of foreign corn. 1 doubt 
not that many who may have an opportunity of perusing this 
statement, will pronounce at once as extravagant the reasoning 
I have employed, and the inferences I have drawn. With 
those who may be of that opinion, I shall find no fault what- 
ever, but leave them to the full enjoyment of it, until time and 
circumstances shall decide whether my views have been well or 


| ill founded. 


In 1817, the export of American flour to Ireland, between 
the beginning of the year and the month of May, was about 
80,000 barrels, a quantity equal to 320000 bushels of wheat. 
The demand for this flour was occasioned by similar causes 
which have lately produced that for old wheat, the softness and 
unsoundness of the previous crop. Now, as Flour, were it 
even here, cannot on this occasion be sent to Ireland, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that an equivalent in wheat will be want- 
ed; that is, provided the same necessity as in 1817 exist, of 
which, in my humble judgment, there cannot be much doubt. 
It is perfectly clear that hitherto it cannot have been scarcity 
in Ireland which produced the demand for old wheat at this 
market, seeing that she still possesses, it may be said, the whole 
of the last crop. ‘The cause of this demand must therefore bear 
a strong resemblance to that in the case of flour in 1817; and, 
if so, we may safely calculate upon the continuance of the de- 
mand, for some months to come, for old wheat for that coun- 


try. 
Though I have not stated the imports into London, of free 
wheat, the comparison for 182), 1822, and 1823, for the three 
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months ending 3lst December each year, stands thus:—The 
imports of 1522 fell short of those of 1821, 52,000 quarters ; 
and the imports of 1823 were less than those of 1822 by 
17,500 quarters. 
I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
Jos. Brice. 


A Comparative Statement of the Monthly Importations of Corn and Flour 
into Liverpool, between the 1st January and 31st December, 1822, and 
the 1st January and 31st December, 1823. 
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A Comparative Statement of the Monthly Importations of Foreign Corn 
into London, between 1st January and 31st December, 1822, and 1st 
January and 31st December, 1823. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Qn the Present State and Future Prospects of the British 
Farmer. 


Letter II, 


The Case of Britain at present with respect to Population and 
Subsistence. 


Sir, 

As the rate of price depends on the combined state of 
the demand and supply, and the increase of population affects 
the demand of the farmer instantaneously, from the articles in 
which he deals being strict necessaries, the rapid increase in our 
population is a subject of the most serious import to him in par- 
ticular. 

The rate of the increase of our population, as shown by the 
returns of 1811 and 1821, is truly astonishing. The increase 
in 1811, on the population of 1801, was no less than 1,654,157, 
being 14 per cent. in 10 years, or at the rate of 165,000 a year. 
Yet the increase in 1821, qn the population of 1811, was 
still greater. It amounted to 1,782,874. This was 173 per 
cent. in 10 years, or nearly at the rate of 180,000 a year. 
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I frankly confess this rapidity of increase is far beyond my 
conjectures founded on the former probable rates of increase of 
the British population. But why should I doubt the correctness 
of these actual returns, which have all the marks of accuracy, 
and are fully borne out by collateral facts, because they show a 
much more rapid increase, than I had conjectured was likely 
from calculations founded on uncertain proportions and doubt- 
ful bases? To facts I am ever ready to give up my opinions. 
And I have long been fully convinced, that all calculations 
concerning the amount of population from the proportions of 
births, deaths, marriages, &c. are fallacious. They are much 
more likely to be very distant from the actual fact, than to ap- 
proach it. There is no mode of ascertaining the amount of 
population with any degree of accuracy, but actual enumera- 
tion. . 

Even actual enumeration is liable to error, it is true; but, 
when made in the manner of our two late censuses, it may be 
considered to give an amount as near the real one as can in 
such a matter be expected. It is perfectly sufficient for enab- 
ling us to determine the operation of principles. 

There are statisticians, indeed, who affect to disbelieve the 
accuracy of these returns, and they have laid hold of some 
which show a decrease amid all this vast increase. These very 
facts, however, instead of proving the inaccuracy, establish the 
accuracy of these returns; for in those places, which ave re- 
turned nearly stationary or decreasing, there are evident marks 
of these states with respect to population. And on what prin- 
ciples are we to admit the accuracy of the returns, when they 
show a decrease or a slight increase, and dispute the correct- 
ness of the same returns, when they show a great increase ? 

I have had an opportunity of observing the state of popula- 
tion in most districts of the Island, and I have uniformly found 
the returns borne out by general appearances. In the places 
returned retrogressive, stationary, slowly or rapidly increas- 
ing, the villages, towns and districts, are found in a correspond- 
ing state, with respect to the great index of population and its 
prosperity, building. When the houses of a town fall to de- 
cay, and are not rebuilt, there is no occasion for having recourse 
to a census or statistical return, to ascertain that the town: is 
decreasing in population, while poverty is increasing in it. And 
when building is going on rapidly, we may instantly assume 
that it is in a flourishing state, not only as to number, but also 
as to income and comforts. The increase of building shows 
an increase both of population and of wealth. * 


* Happiness of States, p. 290, &c. 
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Some of the antagonists of Mr Malthus, in order to oppose 
the alarming doctrine which he taught, have affected to deny 
the rapid increase of population.* This is to deny a clear 
fact. And did the reality of his principle of population depend 
on disproving this, it could be established beyond all contro- 
versy; and men must submit with patience to all the evils, phy- 
sical and moral, which spring from so dreadful a law of nature. 
But, fortunately for mankind, not only is population generally 
on the increase, but this increase is the source of additional 
wealth, civilization and happiness. The more rapid the in- 
crease of numbers, céteris paribus, the more rapid is the pro- 
gress with respect to all these blessings. 


The Case of the United States of North America considered. 


It is curious enough, that Mr Malthus fixed on a country for 
the proof of his principle, and as the foundation of his system, 
which, as we shall see, supplies the most decisive proof against 
it, and in favour of the reverse, or the principle of the produc- 
tive system. This was the United States of North America, in 
which the increase of population had been unusually rapid. 

Some of his opponents, from entirely misconceiving the case, 


* I may here take occasion to observe, that this celebrated writer 
has been very harshly treated for his maintenance of that doctrine, 
by many of those who oppose it. The doctrine is certainly harsh. 
It is revolting to our feelings. But the question is not, whether it 
be an unpleasant doctrine, but whether it be true. 

If the law of nature which he has promulgated be really a law of 
nature, he is not answerable for its being repugnant to oyr feelings, 
and throwing a hateful gloom over the whole face of hyman affairs, 
The promulgation of it by him, while convinced of its truth, as he no 
doubt was (and, we are still to assume, is, for he Has not declared 
his conviction of the contrary), might be, and erring, as I think him 
in his view, I assume, really was, from a spirit of benevolence. Un- 
questionably, some of his sentiments and expressions are extremely 
harsh and. offensive ta our feelings, and ought not to have been so 
rashly hazarded in so dangerous a question, even amidst all the 
ardour of conviction. Still we must make allowaaces, as well as 
distinctions. His object was not to gain a name at the expense of 
the best feelings and affections of mankind, and to attain to notoriety 
by rendering readers immoral, discontented, and unhappy. If his 
leading doctrine were true, as he thinks it is, the misery which early 
marriage must necessarily entail on the great mass of mankind, 
would warrant him in preferring what is an evil, because it is the 
least of two evils. And it shows benevolence to call on men to as- 
sist in diminishing, or counteracting, the malignant influence of the 
destructive law imposed upon them by nature. 
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considered it necessary to get rid of this supposed proof of the 
subsistence theory. ‘The population of the United States, he 
affirms, doubled itself in less than twenty-five years; and this 
period he assumes to be the natural rate of the increase of po- 
pulation, when unchecked. The populationists alluded to, in 
order, as they think, to overturn the very foundation of the 
subsistence theory, positively assert, that the increase of the 
native or indigenous population there is by no means so rapid, 
and indeed that it is not more rapid than it is generally in 
Europe. And they account for the great and rapid increase of 
‘that portion of American population (for no theorist has been 
so audacious, as, in the face of such glaring facts, to deny the 
increase of this population to be rapid, and the accumulation 
great), by attributing it chiefly to emigration from Europe. 

That the population of the United States owes a consider- 
able proportion of its increase to emigration, cannot be doubted 
by those who attend to facts. But the proportion between emi- 
= and their descendants, in any given space of time, say 
rom the close of the war for independence in 1783, to the 
present time, and those born in the country of natives sprung 
from natives, it is difficult to determine with the least preten- 
sion to accuracy. ‘To ascertain the number of actual emigrants 
during this period of forty years might be practicable; but to 
ascertain the number of their descendants is utterly impracti- 
cable. The Anti-Malthusians contend, that emigrants consti- 
tute by far the greater proportion of the increased number. 
The United States men, in general, on the other hand, seem 
determined to contend, that the number derived from emigra- 
tion is comparatively inconsiderable, 

The President, in his late message to the Congress, gives his 
sanction to this latter opinion. ‘ At the first epoch,’ (the close 
of the revolution in 1783), * our population,’ says he, ‘ did not 
* exceed three millions. By the last census, it amounted to 
‘ about ten millions; and, what is most extraordinary, almost 
* altogether native ; for the emigration from other countries has 
* been inconsiderable.’ But I can by no means assent to the 
correctness of this observation. If we include only the number 
of actual emigrants, even that is by no means inconsiderable. 
During the last forty years, these cannot well be taken under 
10,000 a year; but, probably, one year with another, it has 
been more. This will give 400,000; and, perhaps, from the 
healthy character of the immigrants, about 300,000 actually liy- 
ing. But to this number is to be added, the children born in 
the States from these. And as emigrants to America are well 
known to be healthy, robust, active and energetic, and to be 
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generally employed ia the healthy and prolific lines of cultiva- 


- tors, it is probable that, during this period, the increase from 


emigration must be considerably above one million, out of the se- 
ven which the President states to be the increase. 

It is most likely, therefore, that the truth lies somewhat be- 
tween these opposite opinians, both of which have much of the 
extreme inthem. But still, when we make all allowances for 
immigration, the indigenous increase is rapid and great. And 
this result is fully justified by the fecundating and populating 
circumstances of those States. * 

Were we, however, even to grant the opposers of the rapid 
increase of population under any circumstances all they ask 
with respect to America, and suppose the increase from immi- 
gration to form much the larger portion of the general increase, 
say two-thirds, or even three-fourths of it, what would they 
gain, either against the rapid increase of population under fa- 
vourable circumstances, or against Mr Malthus? The accu- 
mulation of about seven millions in forty years is incontestable ; 
and whether this increase arises from the births in the country, 
or from immigrants come into it, the increase is vast. Even 
upon their own showing, while population has generally in- 
creased throughout Europe, she has been able to send off those 
annual myriads of emigrants to people a foreign country. 

So much for the amount of this argumentation against the 
increase of population. The whole, however, is mere ingeni- 
ous trifling as to the real question at issue. Mr Malthus’s the- 
ory is equally secure, whether we grant these triflers what they 
contend for, or refuse it. ‘They have entirely misconceived the 
nature of the very important question which he raised, by as- 
serting, that, according to the laws or arrangements of nature, 
there is a tendency in population to increase faster than the 
food which is to support it. 

The real question then, is, whether there be this general na- 
tural tendency or not in population. As to the different na- 
tural ratios of Mr Malthus, or, as to population increasing in 
the geometrical ratio, while food increases in the arithmetical 
only, they are so evidently merely fanciful, indeed absurd, that I 
do not wish to load the doctrine with them. I have no doubt, 
however, but this groundless imagination of Mr Malthus, from 
its exhibiting a new and striking principle of nature, had a con- 
siderable influence in obtaining for his doctrine that success 
which it met with at first. Still it does not belong to the gene- 
ral doctrine, of a tendency in population to press on the limits 
of food. It may be false, and yet that tendency may be real. 





* Happiness of States, B, 4. ch. 8. p. 559. 
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And if this general tendency does exist in nature, it will ope- 
rate as really in producing distress on a population increasing 
only at the rate contended for by the late advocates for the slow 
increase of population, as when it increases at the most rapid 
rate. The only difference will be that of degree. The distress. 
ing influence will be more severe in the latter case than in the 
former ; but it will be equally real in both. They gain nothing, 
therefore, against the reality of the principle by their mgde of 
treating it. 

Mr Malthus has been charged with shifting his views of the 
law of nature which he has advanced. ‘This may be true, and 
is true; and yet he may neither merit censure, nor will this 
fact prove the unreality of his principle. In discovering a new 
principle of nature, the discoverer may not at first, from inex- 
perience, fully comprehend or ascertain its operation. In the 
progress of his inquiry, and from becoming more master of the 
subject, and more accurately analyzing facts, he may perceive, 
that, in some points, he at first misconceived the operation of 
real principles. But will the former incorrect views and mis- 
conceptions destroy the reality of actually operating causes? I 
have myself, in the progress of my inquiries, experienced se- 
veral instances of nrisconception in the development of the pro- 
ductive system. 

Whether his law of nature, with respect to population and 
food, be real or not, or whether, when he goes into particu- 
lars, he be consistent, his general view of its operation, in the 
last edition of his work on Population, is clear enough. He 
states, that its operation in deteriorating the condition of the 

reat body of men, is chiefly indirect, by means, on the one 
can of raising the money-price of food, while, on the other, 
it diminishes the quantity of employment, or of labour, as he 
chooses to call it, among the increased number of candidates.* 
The result of diminished employment against a higher price of 
food must necessarily be a diminution of the means of obtain- 
ing it, even when it does exist, among the great body. And, 
indeed, in such a case, it must be much the same to those 
people, who have not the means of purchasing it, whether it 
exists in abundance or not. 

The deteriorating influence, which he attributes to the in- 
crease of population, thus evidently resolves itself into the po- 
verty, which Arthur Young and others, with a considerable 
mass of the people, have attributed to the increase of numbers. 


* Essay on the Principle of Population, b. i. ch. 2. 
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He only deduces the poverty from a new cause—the general 
scantiness of subsistence. 

Mr Godwin, and some other opponents of Mr Malthus, of 
late, do not seem to dispute this result. They oppose him by 
denying his premises, or the rapid increase of population, even 
when circumstances are favourable. Did, however, his alarm- 
ing theory depend upon the correctness of their assertion, as 
to the slowness of the increase of population, as I have before 
observed, it would be completely triumphant. Their argu- 
ments against it amount to nothing, for they are built upon 
what every circumstance joins to prove to be false. And were 
even the slowness of the increase of population during the last 
century true, that would not disprove his principle. 

In the ‘attempt towards a rational theory of the checks of 
‘ population,’ Mr Godwin gravely says, ‘ lor instance, I will 
‘ set it down that we have no very certain reason to believe that 
‘ England contains a greater number of inhabitants now than 
¢ it did in 1339, when Edward the Third commenced his ex- 
‘ pedition for the conquest of France.’ * What is there in the 
subsistence theory of Mr Malthus, more apparently, as well 
as really, against facts than this? No increase of our popula- 
tion for about 500 years, and compared with a period, when 
London had not reached a hundred thousand souls, and per- 
haps not another town in England had reached ten thousand : 
and after all the additional millions of acres which have been 
cultivated, as well as all the improvements in our culture, and 
when our income is at least twenty times greater! This is 
theorizing against facts with a vengeance. 

It is not by boldly asserting, in defiance of every fact, that 
population is very slow in its increase even during the favour- 
able circumstances of the last century, that will overturn the 
subsistence principle. The rapidity of increase in the popula- 
tion of North America and Europe during the last hundred 
years, which Mr Malthus maintains, along with most others, 
is fully warranted by facts. His premises are true, but the de- 
ductions, which he draws from them, are erroneous. His prin- 
ciple is a mere imagination, in direct opposition to the real prin- 
ciples operating in nature, and the actual results from them. 

Of this rapidity of increase, my inquiries fully convinced me 
Jong before Mr Malthus published his alarming ideas; but the 
same inquiries convinced me of the truth of deductions di- 
rectly the contrary to his. I found from’facts, that population, 
the more rapidly it increased, had it still more in its power to 








* Inquiry concerning Population, p. 343. 
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bring subsistence amply up to the amount it required ; and that, 
instead of this rapidity diminishing the average quantity of 
employment, and tending to extend and increase poverty, it uni- 
formly created a greater average quantity of employment, and. 
produced a greater amount of individual and national income 
and wealth than before. 

I have, however, gone so fully into these important practical 
questions elsewhere, and I conceive I have shown so decisive- 
ly from actual facts, that the increase of population uniformly 
tends to create a larger average quantum of employment and 
wealth, with the exception of some unfortunate cases, when a 
combination of counteracting circumstances succeeds in full- 
ly checking this influence, that I mean not to go again into this 
subject here. I shall confine my observations to the capability 
of the farmer fully to supply the demand for food, and the in- 
fluence which the increase in the demand, arising out of the in- 
crease of population, has upon his prices. 

With respect to the eminent case of the United States of North 
America, on which Mr Malthus founded his subsistence theory, 
I shall now state it briefly and practically for the consideration 
of your readers who are cultivators. I should have no objec- 
tion even to abide by their decisions as to whether, instead of 
confirming the subsistence theory, by showing that population 
in its increase trenches on the limits of food, and tends to pro- 
duce poverty among the great body of the people, it does not 
decisively establish the productive theory on the grand points, 
that population has not, in general, increased so rapidly as it 
could augment the quantum of food ; that whatever be the rate 
of its increase, it is perfectly capable of obtaining a sufficient 
supply of food; and that the greater its increase, ceteris paribus, 
the greater the amount of employment and wealth. 

Population, in the United States of North America, has un- 
questionably increased much more rapidly than in any mass on 
so extensive a scale, of which we have an authentic record. It 
is, therefore, one of the most decisive examples for ascertaining 
the existence of the subsistence principle. For, on that princi- 
ple, it will afford the most striking proof of the inadequacy of 
population to extend the supply to meet the increase in the de- 
mand ; and there will exist the most powerful tendency towards 
the diminution of employment and the increase of poverty. 
Now, I appeal to any cultivator among your readers, as to 
what is the real fact, and the conclusion to be drawn from it. 

Let us even admit, that the amount of population derived 
from immigration in these States is but trifling, though it is in 
reality very considerable. The population has doubled itself 
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there, by birth and immigration, in less than twenty-five years. 
The probable average period of doubling for the whole population 
of the world, has hitherto not been less than 420 years.* The 
population of the United States has, therefore, doubled itself 
in the seventeenth part of the time, which is the average time of 
doubling. What then, has been the fact, with respect to food 
and wealth in these States? With all this rapid increase of 
mouths at home, they have been uniformly exporters of food. 
They have sometimes suffered distress, when they had not the 
usual channels for getting rid of their superfluous produce. 
Of this there was a most severe instance in 1819, when the 
abundance of the crops in Europe deprived the United States of 
the usual market for disposing of their agricultural produce, and 
spread distress through the whole of these States. 

What next has been the result of this extraordinarily rapid 
increase of population with respect to wealth? Has not the 
increase in wealth been equally extraordinary? It has been 
at a rate quite unexampled. Short as has been the period for 
the accumulation of capital, and thin as their population in 
general is, they exceed, in the average quantity of employment, 
income and wealth, most of the States of Europe, and they 
are coming faster up to the rate of Great Britain than perhaps 
any state in Europe. 

ow, Sir, what is the deduction, which any practical man, 
any farmer, will draw from this celebrated example, which has 
been fixed on by Mr Malthus, to build his subsistence theory 
upon? Is it not that, however rapid be the increase of popu- 
lation, it has fully in its power to bring the rate of increase of 
food up to it; that, so far from there being any natural ten- 
dency in population to outstep the progress of subsistence, the 
statistical history of the United States shows, that, on the 
average of the world, the actual increase of population has been 
far behind the increase, of which subsistence is capable, 
the former having been to the latter only as about one to from 
seventeen to twenty? And that, with respect to improvement 
and wealth, when, population is left ‘to its own natural opera- 
tion, and is not counteracted by unfavourable circumstances 
arising from the long formed habits and prejudices of men, far 
from having a tendency to deteriorate the condition of men, or to 
increase poverty, it has a tendency to improve the condition of 
all, and to augment wealth at a rate at least equal to its own, 
but probably still greater. 


* Happiness of States, p. 356. 
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The Additional Produce which the British Farmers must supply 


annually. 


I proceed now to inquire into the probable results of the ra- 
pid increase of our population to our cultivators. That the 
tate of increase has greatly increased since the Reformation,, 
and particularly during the last century, does riot admit of 
a doubt; and that this ratio of increase has been for some 
time progressive, seems no less certain, from the result of the 
two last censuses. uk 

We have not the means of comparing tle present tate of, 
increase with the rates at other periods, with any degree of 
accuracy, for we have not censuses for former times to which 
we can refer. And all conjectures concerning the rates of in- 
crease fromi any other premises, are vague and doubtful. 
Even so late as Dr Adam Smith’s time, the ratio of our increase 
was considered very slow. ‘ In Great Britain, and most other 
‘ European countries,’ says he, ‘they are not supposed to 
double in less than 500 years.” * I conjectured our doubling 
yeriod; since the Christian era, to be about 400 years ;+ and be- 
fore the census of 1811, I conjectured our population was doub- 
ling itself in about 160.{ But that census showed the doubling 
period, at the rate ofincrease from 1801 to 1811, to be about 80 
years ; and, the census of 1821 has reduced it rather below 60. 

With the ideas of Mr Malthus, such a rate of increase (but 
probably enough it is somewhat greater than the real rate) 
would be very alarming indeed. We should be rapidly ap- 
proaching to something like famine, or, at least, to very great 
poverty. But we find a very different result. We are fed 
more abundantly than ever, and yet have to spare; and we 
find, on the average, an universal increase in the amount of 
employment, income and capital, or in wealth and comforts. 

Still, however, with the ideas of the productive system, which, 
every candid person will allow, has at least the appearance of @ 
decisive confirmation from faets, so rapid an increase affords 
matter for very serious consideration. ; 

One of the first objects of inquiry here with the practical 
man, will be, what is the amount of soil that is required to feed 
an individual. On entering upon these inquiries, I found, as 
on many other points, that the real practical questions at issue 


* Wealth of Nations, B. 1. ch. 8. 
+ Happiness of States, p. 374. 
t Idem, 371. 
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had not been gone into. Our economists and statisticians had 
been amusing themselves with many theoretical topics, propor- 
tions and ratios; but they overlooked the really practical ques- 
tions. I was, therefore, constrained to make the inquiry my- 
self, in order to come to a solid practical conclusion on the 
whole. 

The result of this inquiry was, that two acres of land at the 
highest practicable pitch of artificial fertility, in temperate cli- 
mates, with the assistance of the supply of food from the waters, 
will be necessary, on the average, to feed an individual at the 
hig!* average pitch of feeding, in a nation so rich and luxurious 
as it must be that has reached its complement; but including 
less favourable climates, three acres of land, with the supplies 
from the water, will be required. * If this result shall prove to 
be near the truth, the complement of population in our tempe- 
rate climate, and generally favourable soil, or that amount of 
population which our soil, at its highest pitch of artificial ferti- 
lity, with the assistance of the waters, can feed, is about $20 in- 
dividuals to a square mile. 

There are some, indeed, who reckon the amount of popula- 
tion which land is capable of feeding, ten and even twenty 
times greater than this. Among these is Mr Owen, who, I 
think, has told me, that he considers land as capable of being 
cultivated to such a pitch as to feed ten individuals per acre. 

I do not know on what facts such calculations are made; but 
in order to bring them to somewhat like the real truth, it must 
be assumed, that these individuals are to subsist on the most 
thrifty kinds of food alone. Were they to subsist almost entire- 
ly on that thriftiest and most productive root, the potato, per- 
haps an acre of land, one year with another, might feed five 
or six persons;+ or, were they to live on bread alone, two 
acres might feed three individuals. 

But what state of society is contemplated, when we calculate 
on feeding a nation upon potatoes or even bread? The truth 
is, that in proportion as a nation grows more populous, it con- 
sumes, on the average, more food per individual; or, at least, 
more food of the kinds which require a greater quantity of 
Jand to produce. The fact is clear, and the reason obvious. 
For as it grows more populous, it grows more rich, and, of 
course, more of its members become more luxurious in their 
style of eating. In my calculation of an individual to two acres, 
as the complement of population in temperate climates, I have 
included this more luxurious style of living, as well as allowed 


* Happiness of States, B. 5. Ch. 8. + Idem, Ch. 7. 
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for the much superior style of general cultivation, which a nation 
must reach at its complement, compared even with the improv- 
ed culture in our present state of populousness. 

To supply meat alone at the rate of half a pound per day to 
each individual, and this is what the population of London al- 
ready consumes, * will require more than an acre a head. I 
appeal to you and to your agricultural readers, how small a 
proportion of land, even at its highest state of culture, will 
yield 183 lib. a year per acre. Where, then, is the land to 
come from to supply us with bread, vegetables, milk, butter, 
cheese, beer, spirits, wine, fuel, the materials of building and 
clothing, food for our horses, and with roads, canals, towns, 
&e. ? ; 

My calculation has been made on the assumption, that our 
lands in general, including the good and bad, can be raised, 
by the increasing skill a capital of cultivators, to the average 
pitch of 4 quarters, or 32 bushels, per acre, or what is equiva- 
lent to this. Now, that is so far from being too low an a- 
verage, that I believe all the practical agriculturists among 
your readers will agree, that it is much too high. And I con- 
cede to tlie farmers that at present it is much too high; but I 
am looking to that high pitch of culture, which a nation must 
reach, ere it attains its complement. Having, however, seen 
more of Europe since I. made the calculation, [ am myself in- 
clined to think it is rather too high. 

Greatly improved as so much land has been in every district 
of Britain, her population at present requires nearly 3} acres 
(more or less cultivated) per individual to feed it. Even in Ire- 
land, where so large a proportion of the people lives chiefly on 
that thriftiest of all species of food, the potate, about 2 culti- 
vated British acres are required on the average, to feed an in- 
dividual. 

Iam, therefore, I think, fully warranted in considering an 
individual to 2 acres, or 320 per square mile to be, at least, not 
too low an average for the complement of British popula- 
tion. . 

At the rate of increase shown by the last census, (and the 
rapid progress of building in most of our districts shows that 
our population is still continuing to increase at a similar rate), 
there is required annually the produce of about 360,000 addi- 
tional acres, if cultivated to the highest pitch of artificial ferti- 
tility. But we cannot expect this in our present rate of popu- 
lousness. We must be contented with a similar pitch of cul- 


* Happiness of States, p. 417. 
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ture in general as the present. The produce of from 5 to 
600,000 additional acres a year is, therefore, necessary. 

This vast additional produce must be obtained either by cul+ 
tivating waste lands or barren heaths to that amount, or by 
improving the culture of the lands already in a state of cultiva- 
tion, or by both. And for some years the British farmer has 
been able to supply this vast additional amount with some as- 
sistance from Ireland, even though, from the depression in 


' prices, caused partly by over-production, there has been an 


unusual deficiency of stimulus. 

But this letter has already extended to such a length, that I 
must stop here. The state of Ireland (which must now be 
considered a part of the British market) with respect to de- 
mand and supply, and the sources from which the British far- 
mers must draw the supplies of food for the future hundreds of 
thousands, indeed millions, in a country which has already 
nearly reached half its complement, and which, at the late rate 
of increase, will reach its full complement in about sixty years, 
must be the topics of a third letter. 

S. Gray. 


Camden Town, 
23d January, 1824. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE PARMER’S MAGAZINEv 


On Planting Poor and Rich Soils. 
Sir, 

T nave lately read a work of considerable ability, where~ 
in the advantages of planting poor land are stated to be greater’ 
than those derived from plantations on better soils. This ap- 
pears, at first sight, so unsound a proposition, that I should not 
presume to trouble your readers on the subject, if I were not 
well convinced that such an opinion is likely to gain many 
converts, because it is advanced by a very competent judge of 
almost every thing relative to agricultural affairs. The work 
which I allude to (Vaux on Relative Taxation), being of great 
merit, and treating a subject, most interesting at the present 
period, in a practical and able manner, is likely to be generally 
read, and, lest I may be supposed hostile to the work in gene-~ 
ral, I will add, admired. Although the subject I advert to 
forms but a very small portion of the work in question, I think 
it necessary to animadvert upon it, because the general excel- 
lence of the work will render this error less easily to be detect- 
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ed, and because it is, therefore, the more necessary that its 
readers should be guarded against the ill effects of such a state- 
ment, made by an authority so respectable. The error I al- 
lude to is contained in the following paragraph. ‘ If the profits 
* arising from timber produced on good land exceeded those 
6 from inferior land, in exact proportion to the relative value of 
* the soils, the proprietor of poor land would be stripped of the 
© advantages (of planting), which are now placed within his reach. 
* This not being the case,’ &c. In the above passage, I think 
there is an error of the greatest importance to agricultural eco- 
nomy, and, having had much experience both in planting and 
farming, I consider myself in some degree qualified to make 
this error manifest. At the same time I must confess, that I 
enter upon the subject with every respect for the author’s ta- 
Jents and manly and acute reasoning, eminently conspicuous in 
almost every page of his work. 

I shall endeavour to prove the converse of his proposition, 
viz. 

That the profits arising from timber produced on good land 
are greater than those from inferior land, in exact proportion 
to the relative value of the soils. ‘This proposition appears al- 
most a self-evident truth; and I am at a loss to know how such 
a sensible writer as Mr Vaux could think that timber should 
be an exception to the general, fixed, and well known laws, that 

overn all vegetable nature. The profits that arise from tim- 
yer result from the same causes that constitute those from 
grain, viz. quality, quantity, and the time and expenses em- 
ployed in bringing it to maturity. If, therefore, I can prove 
all these causes to be more favourable to the planter of good 
land, than to the planter of bad, I must be considered as hav- 
ing succeeded: in my argument. 

First, as to quality: It is notorious, that all our best timbers, 
such as oak, ash, elm, and beech, are closer in their grain, 
and therefore harder and heavier, when grown on good land ; 
and, when grown on bad, are more porous, soft, and fragile, 
more liable to the worm, more susceptible to the dry rot, and 
more early in their decay. ‘These truths are so well known, 
that no carpenter, wheelwright, or timber-dealer, will for a mo- 
ment dispute them. So much so, that when one of these pur- 
chasers contracts for any timber grown on good land, he even 
inquires as to the precise degree of goodness in the land, giv- 
ing the preference to the timber grown ona dry soil, over that 
grown on land of more humid quality. 

The quantity of timber per acre is also greater on good than 
en bad land; the oak, the ysh, the beech, and the elm, will 
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never arrive at a profitable maturity on bad land, unless the 
subsoil is highly favourable, and then not in the same space of 
time ; and as maturity includes growth, of course the quantity 
of cubic feet in a tree aged fifty years, grown on good land, 
will be much greater than in a tree of the same age grown on 
inferior soil. 

The time required for a tree to arrive at maturity must also 
depend on the fertility of the soil. The same cause that makes 
a grain of wheat vegetate, increase and fructify on good land 
more than on bad, operates on the growth of timber ; and the most 
ignorant woodman in the kingdom would consider himself in- 
sulted by the question, ‘ Are there more feet of timber in a tree 
of 50 years growth, on good land, than in one of the same age 
growing on bad land?’ 

The expenses of planting on different soils, also, bear’ no 
proportion between good and bad lands; and some readers may 
be, perhaps, surprised to learn, that, on good land, all the ex- 
penses of planting, including rent, and compound interest on 
capital, may be, and have been returned in less than five years ; 
from which time the plants have grown so much, that the 
nurses have been gradually thinned, for the double purpose of 
letting in air to the plantation, and of being sold for fuel in or- 
der to pay the rent of the land. This favourable result from 
planting good land, has been derived from the practice of inter- 
stitial cultivation; a mode which, I believe, I can prove I was 
the first in this or any other country to adapt to the growth of 
forest trees on an extended scale. It may have been in some 
few instances practised by nurserymen; but I have improved 
on their plan, by substituting a fork with three broad tines for 
the common spade, which destroys so many small fibrous roots 
in working between the rows of plants, as almost to counterba- 
lance the good effects of pulverising the vacant spaces for the 
more easy penetration of the growing roots, and for the admis- 
sion of atmospheric influences. I have also improved on the 
nurseryman’s practice in another particular. I introduce some 
low-growing and ameliorating crop among the young plants for 
four or five years: and, by adapting the crop to the particular 
quality of the soil, and by means of fork-husbandry, I can al- 
ways ovtain more than sufficient to pay the expenses. Since 
my introduction of this beneficial mode of planting, I find it 
has been in some degree acted upon by the Dutchess of Rut- 
land and the Commissioners of his Majesty’s Woods and Fo- 
rests. I believe I have said sufficient to prove, that the ex- 
penses of planting good land is much less than in planting bad ; 
for in the latter case, the land being almost universally incapa> 
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ble of growing a profitable crop, the expenses cannot be repaid 
in less than ten years, by which time the plants become of suf- 
ficient size to interfere with each other’s growth, and are there- 
fore convertible for fuel; in the former case, where the land is 
good, the plants begin to house in, as planters call it, in five 
years; and therefore at that time the nurses are fit for the 
oven, and the plantation becomes so far profitable as amply to 
pay for the rent, &c.; added to which, the interstitial crops 
have previously indemnified the planter for all the necessary 
expenses attending the first formation of the plantation. 

I am aware that what | have advanced on this subject may 
be considered as assertion only by many of your readers; I 
shall therefore, on a future occasion, prove my observations by 
a relation of facts that cannot but put this important question 
at rest; and also prove that, even on the best lands, no crop can 
be grown with more profit than timber, or with a greater cer- 
tainty of a constant and annual return; the grand objection, 
therefore, against planting, that of a very distant profit, may be, 
by judicious management, removed. 

It is a matter of considerable importance to the interests of 
agriculture, under the pressure of its present difficulties, that 
this error should not be allowed to circulate without contradic- 
tion; and especially when it has the sanction of being inserted 
in a work of considerable usefulness. 

I cannot however conclude, without thanking Mr Vaux, in 
the name of the landed interest in general, for his work on Re- 
lative ‘Taxation, wherein he has clearly developed one of the 

rominent evils under which the proprietors and cultivators of 
feantey land now labour; he has proved, to demonstration, the 


following fact, which ought to be indelibly fixed on the minds 
of our great landed proprietors, that barley land is now infi- 
nitely more taxed than wheat or grazing land ; and that an im- 
mediate equalization of taxation, as far as regards agriculture, 
should be one of the first considerations of Parliament. 
I am, &e. 
London, January, 1824. CINCINNATUS. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 

THE accompanying letter on the Conversion of Rents 
came lately into my hands; it is written by a gentleman in the 
county of Haddington, who has bestowed much attention on 
the subject; and in the opinion of many intelligent friends to 
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whom I have shown the manuscript, illustrates the advantages 
of such an arrangement in a clearer manner than any paper 
that has appeared, 

No doubt the situation of every person connected with land is 
materially altered since its date (February 1823); still the prin- 
ciple of it is so correct, and the plan which it suggests for se- 
curing the mutual interest of landlord and tenant so equitable, 
that under whatever circumstances the agriculturist may be 
placed, I consider it a very valuable document on so important 
a subject. 

Having obtained permission from the author to publish it, 
I hope you will think it worthy of a place in your next Number. 

I felt obliged by the candour of your remarks upon my 
Statement, which was published in your XCYth Number. I b 
no means held up that statement as perfect, or applicable in all 
its parts to every situation, but merely as presenting a general 
view of the relative returns from farming and the value of farm 
stocking and produce in times of peace and war, in which view 
I am happy to find your correspondent ‘ Observer,’ and many 
well-informed agriculturists, think me right. I acknowledge m 
statement opens a wide field for discussion, from which ak 
benefit may result, if conducted with candour and sound ar- 

ment. 
- I am Sir, &c. 


Airfield, 6th Tuos. R. Scort. 
Feb, 1824. 


On the Adjustment of Rents according to the Prices of Produce. 


THE subject to which our recent conversation referred, 
had not escaped my previous consideration, and I have since 
deliberately thought over the necessity and the principle of 
such an arrangement betwixt landlord and tenant, as may best 
secure the permanent and mutual interest of both, 

That ia an arrangement is necessary appears too obvious, 
from the diminished value of every species of agricultural 
produce. Very few farms have been tenanted during the last 
twenty-two years, where the possessor did not calculate at the 
least upon 35s. per boll for wheat, 25s. for barley, and 18s. 
to 20s. for oats, beans, &c. and the greater part of the exist- 
ing leases at 10 and 15 per cent. bhiaber, The difference be- 
tween which rates and the present market prices amounts to, 
if it does not actually exceed, the landlord’s stipulated rent. 

Without entering upon the causes which have produced sa 
great and unexpected a depression to agriculture, or anticipat, 
° 
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ing events that may continue to raise the price of corn, it seems 
evident that the fixing of a standard, by which the proprietor 
will uniformly derive a fair and equitable proportion of the 
produce of the soil, as rent from the tenant, affords the best 
security both to landlord and tenant. 

In this, as in most other counties throughout Scotland, 
where corn farming prevails, wheat is the grain upon which 
the farmers mainly depend for the payment of their rents,— 
and, otherwise, it may be accounted the most accurate stan- 
dard of value. I think, therefore, that existing rents should 
be converted into wheat, at the prices calculated upon, when 
the respective farms were set, and that the rents so converted 
should be payable by the general average fiars of the county. 

I am not aware of any record by which a correct criterion 
can be formed at the various periods, for converting rents. 
The takers of land having formed their opinions by passing 
events, as well as upon past prices, it would be equally erro- 
neous to take an average of war, as of peace prices. In the 
one case, the data would be too high, and in the other too 
low. ‘The average fiars for the preceding ten years to the set- 
ting of land might be ascertained to give a general idea of the 
calculation which ought to have formed the basis of the con- 
tract, but I would give more weight, and have less difficulty in 
establishing the rate upon which the calculation was formed, 
by the understanding of parties at the time, and the testi- 
mony of a few intelligent individuals engaged in the setting and 
taking of land at different periods. After this conversion, 
however, it appears indispensable that the rents be bounded 
by a maximum, beyond which they shall not rise; and upon in- 
ferior soils, and in unfavourable climates, it might be advisa- 
ble that the maximum was reduced, and the rent in some mea- 
sure equalized 4 a minimum. 

Many plausible and apparently strong theoretical arguments 
are maintained, both against a maximum and a minimum, 
which, in a practical view, I am fully convinced are wrong. 
Supply and demand regulate the price of every article in gene- 
ral use; and upon the same principle, a plentiful crop reduces, 
and a defective crop advances, the price of corn; but plentiful 
seasons have not the same influence upon prices, as deficient 
crops. The home consumption for seed, horses, farm- servants, 
&c. &c. remains steadily the same. This in an average of years 
may, in round numbers, amount to about one-third of the 
whole produce; whilst in less favourable and bad seasons, the 
surpius may not double, and, in some instances, has not ex- 
ceeded the home consumption. Besides, in seanty seasons, 
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there is often much fluctuation in prices, and it does not al- 
ways happen that the farmer has the opportunity of selling at 
the fortunate period, and high price. While the price of corn 
is thus enhanced by the small quantity the grower has to sell, 
it does not appear that the fiars prices are always reduced in 
proportion to the surplus in plentiful years. In such years, 
the grower, the manufacturer, the merchant, the speculator, 
by purchasing up, or withholding corn from the market, in- 
fluence the price. To illustrate my opinion upon this point 
still farther, 1 believe you will consider me correct in asserting, 
that, had the whole rents for the last twenty-two years been 
payable by grain at the éstimated produce, these rents could 
not have continued to have been paid; and that the great ma- 
jority of the tenantry never could have made such payments 
from the defective crops of 1799, 1800, 1808, 1812, 1816, 
and 1817, with every economy, and from all their previous 
savings,—nor was any other district in a better situation than 
East Lothian, from bad seasons. 

In Berwickshire, as with us, many farmers did not thrash 
their wheat in the mildewed years; and most, if not all of 
them, were difficulted and distressed to pay their ordinary rent. 
The same evil has existed in Ayrshire during several recent 
years; and over the best district§ of England, how many in- 
stances of failures in the crop have we known during the term 
of years I have mentioned! Indeed the only instances of corn 
rents that I recollect of, (Mr Knox’s, and afterwards Mr 
Deal’s, at Libberton near Edinburgh, and. Mr Howden’s at 
Long Niddry) give too strong and decided evidence against 
such engagements, unless limited by a maximum. I need not 
tell you that both these farms are of the best soil and most fa- 
yourably situated,—and that with fair corn crops, and war profits 
from the grazing and fattening of stock, both concerns turned 
out unfavourably to the tenants. 

Believing, therefore, that a maximum is absolutely necessary 
for enabling the tenantry to pay a corn rent; and also being 
satisfied that the calculations by which land has been generally 
taken, make the rents equal to what could be realized by a re- 
currence of something like the former high prices, I think 
the maximum should range betwixt the old rent and the pro- 
tecting importation prices, and that the maximum might be in- 
fluenced to a certain extent by soil and climate, and in unfa- 
vourable situations, accompanied by a minimum. 

The early and best lands suffer the least from late and bad 
seasons, the reverse happens to the bad lands and late climates. 
This has been perfectly exemplified during the last five sea+ 
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sons, and likewise in the years 1816 and 1817. During the” 


Jast mentioned years, the higher districts had little corn to sell, 
and even that little was of miserable quality; but the whole 
five succeeding crops have been little inferior either in quanti- 
ty or quality in the higher, to what they were in the lower dis- 
tricts; and at present the deliveries of grain to market from 
Garvald, Gifford, Bolton, Salton, and Humbie parishes, are 
not inferior to those from the lands north the post road, and 
on the coastside. From these reasons and facts I have great 
doubts as to the propriety of any minimum in the best and 
high rented lands; but-as a good season brings the inferior 
lands so nowly upon an equality with the best soils, it would 
in my opinion be a judicious proceeding for the proprietors to 
divide the risk, by allowing, according to circumstances, a low 
maximum upon the soft soils and higher parts of the county, 
and fixing a minimum to advance, say sixpence for every shil- 
ling the maximum is reduced, the landlord thus requiring 
less when there is little to give, and sharing in the plenty 
of a good season when such occurs. 

The greater part of the observations I have made refer e- 
qually to an arrangement of rent upon stock as upon arable 
land; nor is the one less necessary than the other. The crite- 
rion of rent and value however is different, and a legislative 
enactment would be necessary to establish a principle and to 
enforce the practice of ascertaining the yearly prices of cattle, 
sheep, and wool. For this purpose the Sherifls of counties, 
under legal authority, might strike the fiars or average prices 
of stock and wool, at.proper stated periods; and a$ the ex- 
pense of marketing stock varies considerably in different dis- 
tricts, the actual or requisite expense of driving cattle and 
sheep to market should be deducted, and the nett proceeds of 
the sales constitute such general fiars prices. The prices of 
cattle and sheep generally approximate and influence each o- 
ther, but the value of wool is not determined by either. It 
would therefore be expedient and reasonable to take the rent 
of stock land according to the fiars prices of cattle, sheep 
and wool, in such proportions as experience may suggest in 
different districts or farms. But in every case, a maximum ap- 
pears to be absolutely necessary ; and that the maximum should 
vary and be accompanied by a minimum, according to the soil, 
shelter, and elevation, as oe described in corn farming. 


I have long felt the deep importance and great delicacy of 
this subject ;—important, as absolutely necessary to save an in- 
dustrious tenantry and most useful class of men from total 
ruin,—and delicate, as affecting extensively the interest of the 
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landholders, and altering existing contracts. And although 
interested myself, and included in such an arrangement, I have 
endeavoured to look at the whole case in all its bearings, and 
to detail the opinions I had formed with all the impartiality in 
my power, knowing that it is only from a fair and an equitable 
adjustment, that any substantial and permanent benefit can be 
expected to result either to landlord or tenant. 


By a list of the fiars prices before me, I observe, that the a- 
verages of the first fiars for the last twenty-two crops are— 
For Wheat - 4is. 5$d, 
— Barley - 32s. 04d. 
— Oats - 24s. 6d. 
— Peas - 21s, Osd. 
I need not repeat, that a corn rent at these prices could not 
have been paid. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Frames for Corn Stacks. (With an Engraving.) 


Tue form and construction of these frames will be readily une 
derstood, by reference to the plate which accompanies this ar- 
ticle, and by the estimates subjoined of the expense of the se- 
veral parts. The oblong, as well as the round or circular 
frame, has been in use with John F. Erskine, Esq. of Mar for 
several years; and hjs farm-overseer, James Brownhill, has 
attested, in the most satisfactory manner, the advantages which 
have been derived from its use, not only in bad harvests such 
as the last, but in every season, by the security which it af- 
fords against the depredations of vermin. 

As the size of the frame may be varied according to circum- 
stances, the expense, supposing the prices of materials and 
workmanship to be the same, will be more or less than the es- 
timates accordingly; and in different situations the expense 
may be still more affected by the price of wood and wages. 
But taking the estimates as a tolerably near approach to a me- 
dium, it will be seen, that an oblong frame, complete in all its 
pert and capable of taking on about 100 bolls of oats, may 
be put up for about 11/., and a round one of smaller dimen- 
sions for less than 5/. 

Mr Brownhill is already known to our readers as the disco- 
yerer of a valuable substitute for the French Burrs during the 
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late war, for which he received a reward of 100 guineas from 
the Society of Arts &c. of London, and he seems to be also 
entitled to the merit of this invention in the complete form in 
which it has been employed on Mr Erskine’s estate, though it 
is no doubt true that somewhat similar methods have long been 
in use in other parts. ‘ What gives this (the oblong) stack 
such an advantage,’ says this ingenious person, ‘is, that b 
means of the cross-rails, no.greater weight than that of six 
feet of the stack can ever press upon the same spot, or that 
the stack is divided into heights of six feet each only, and 
that these divisions, by subsiding a little, admit the air freely 
into the body of the stack, which thus becomes more loose 
and open, after standing some time, instead of closer and 
more solid, as in stacks built in the common way.’ It is ob~ 
vious that a frame of this kind may be advantageously used for 
hay as well as corn, and particularly for beans, which, in a 
late harvest, require so much labour and delay before they can 
be got ready for the stackyard. 

Every farmer knows that much loss is sustained from vermin 
in stacks built upon the ground, and especially in summer, 
when the number of stacks being much reduced, their ravages 
on those that are left standing become more destructive. It 
has often been observed, that the difference between the quan- 
tity of oats thrashed from a = number of threaves or stooks, 
at or soon after harvest, and about midsummer, sometimes a- 
mounts to 20 per cent. or more; or that a stack kept till July 
often yields less by one-fifth than a stack of the same size did 
in November preceding. So striking a fact as this might be 
expected to lead generally to suitable measures for ae 
the grain, at least all of it that is to be kept over in the stac 
till the approach of another harvest; for, though we do not 
mean to say that the whole difference in quantity is owing to 
the depredations of mice and other vermin, yet it will not be 
denied that, in most cases, they do not fail to vindicate their 
claim to a large share of it; to which the form of the pillars 
(which are of cast metal)-and their capes present an insuper- 
able obstacle. 

It is very plain, in short, whether we consider the facilities 
which such frames present in harvesting grain in a bad season, 
or the protection against vermin which they afford, that at least 
a few of them must be of great importance in every stackyard, 
and that their expense would be very soon reimbursed. Nor 
will any inconvenience be felt from the stacks being made 
larger than required for one day’s thrashing; for the contents 
of the oblong stack may be taken down in divisions from time 
to time, without exposing what is left to the weather. 
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The estimates furnished by Mr Brownhill are as follows, 
Viz. 

1. For an Onstone Frame. 

Length of the square, 30 feet; round, 44 feet each end; o- 
ver all, 39 feet fully at base, and 42 feet. long by 17 feet at 
easing ; should contain 96 bolls oats, but if short in the straw, 
above 100 bolls. 

i & & 


Base of the stack 6 Pen 139 feet by 5} inches, 


at 2s. - “ 012 O 
4. End-pieces at 6d., 8 feet by 5 inches - 02 0 
12 Outside scantlings at 6d., 13 feet 3} inches - 06 0 
10 Cross bars at 6d.. 17 feet 34 inches. by 2} inches 0 5 O 
5 Centres 16 feet by 4 inches, at 1s. each - 05 0 
5 Cross bars for bottom, 14 feet 4 inches - 0 5 0 
1 Roof-tree 32 feet 4 inches long, by 23 inches 02 0 
4 Straps for rancing the ends, 3 $ inches by 2 - 0 2 0 
22 Small uprights 16 feet long - - 0 4 0 
43 Fall paling railing at 6d. - - 116 
17 Stones dressed at Is. each - - - 017 0 
2 Masons 1 day setting the pillars at 2s. 6d. - 0 5 0 
2 Men 2 days putting up the wood at 2s. 6d. - 0 5 0 
Nails - - - - 08 0 
17 Pillars, each 60 lib., 9 cwt. 12 lib. at 14s. - 6 7 6 

L.ll 7 O 


The above stack should be in good repair for the space of 
10 or 12 years. The upright wood may endure much longer 
than the bottom; ; I should suppose double the time. 


2. For a Rounp Frame. L. s. d. 

6 Pieces of wood for outside frame, 8 feet long each 
by 5 inches, at 6d. each = - - - . 03 0 
8 Cross bars, 6 inches by 14 feet long - - 0 2 6 
24 Angular pieces, 4 feet long by 3 inches thick - 0 6 0 
6 Outside scantlings, 13 feet : 3} “inches by 2} inches 0 3 0 
1 Centre-piece, 6 feet by 4 inches, at 6d. - 00 6 
6 Cross bars, 17 feet 3} inches by 24 inches - 08 0 
14 Falls paling railing, at Gd. each - - 07 0 
7% Pillars, .60 lib. ezch, 3 ewt. 3 qrs. at 14s. - 212 6 
7 Stones for pillars, at Is. each — = sian Fes 
1 Mason 1 day setting the pillars, at 2s. 4d. ‘ 0 2 4 
2 Men 1 day putting up the wood, at 2s. 6d. each 05 0 
Nails - « ‘ . ~ 0 2 6 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Condition of the Settlers at the Cape of Good Hope. 


AT a time when so many of our people are seeking to im- 
prove their fortunes by emigrating to distant countries, it must 
be useful to know the condition of those who have preceded 
them in this adventurous career; for it is clear, from the suc- 
cess which has attended at least one remarkable and recent in- 
stance of imposture, and the misery which has suddenly over- 
taken its victims, that the credulity and ignorance of many of 
our countrymen are not less conspicuous than their spirit of 
enterprise. Next to the Poyais scheme, that which sent 5000 
of our people to the remote parts of our settlement at the Cape 
of Good Hope seems to be the most unfortunate; and we may 
add, that however well meant, certainly the most ill-judged 
and inconsiderate. We have received a pamphlet, containing a 
Report from a Committee of the Society for the relief of the Dis- 
tressed Settlers, made to a General Meeting held at Cape Town 
in last September, which, with its Appendix of Letters and docu- 
ments, should be generally known in this country, and which, it 
is to be hoped, may lead to the speedy adoption of some measures 
more effectual than those of this Society. If the last crop, which 
would be reaped about the end of the year, has failed like the 
three former, relief may come too late. Of the authenticity of 
the statements which the pamphlet contains, there cannot well 
be any doubt. The name of the Governor stands at the head 
of the subscription list, which also contains the names of many 
other members of the Colonial Government; and no attempt 
has ever been made to controvert the numerous statements of 
distress and misfortune which have found their way to our 
newspapers through private channels. As to the amount of 
the subscription, as far as appears from this publication, it is 
comparatively nothing; 200 rixdollars (about 15/. Sterling) 
from Lord Somerset, and smaller sums down to 20 rixdollars 
from about other thirty-five individuals, would hardly provide 
the means of subsistence to these wretched emigrants for a sin- 
gle day. The case seems a great deal too urgent for such pal- 
liatives. Parliament voted 50,000/. to carry them out; and it 
is to be hoped will not grudge as much more, if wanted, to 
bring them home again, or, what seems to be their own wish, 
to transport them to Van Diemen’s land. To leave them to 
their fate is a thing not to be thought of. 

We shall pass over the Committee’s Report and the speeches 
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at the meeting, which may be as good as other things of the 
same kind, though not every where very intelligible or much 
to the purpose, and come at once to the Letters from the set- 
tlers, which, as being published under the sanction of the So- 
ciety, may be held to be perfectly genuine. One may publish 


what one pleases at home, but not so in a colony, if it convey, 


even by implication, any censure of the measures of the go- 
vernment. These Letters, without selection or abridgement; 
are-in the following terms. 


Ihe two following Letters were written by Gentlemen who 
are both Heads of respectable Parties, and who had lived 
in genteel and comfortable circumstances in their Native 
Country. 

“© Graham’s Town, 23d Dec. 1822. 

“IT received your letter, and am glad that some one thinks 

it worth while to inquire after so wretched a being as myself, 
I am sorry to tell you, our dear little Matilda 1s no mores 
She was with me while reaping some barley, when I told her 
to go to the house to bring me some water to drink; she ran 
off, and fell on one of those vile reptiles that abound in this 
part of the globe, and was stung. I attended my sweet babe 
for seven days and nights, during which she was in the greatest 
agony, until.mortification took place. She then recovered her 
senses—prayed for her. poor mamma and papa, and expired 
quite.easy, on Tuesday, at four o’clock. She was a lovely 
child, only four years old; all my misfortunes are nothing com- 
pared to this; she was our last and only child. 

“ You ask me for an account of our situation, which I will 

give you; and I believe it is applicable to all the Settlers, as res 
rds our crops and prospect of food for the ensuing year. 
My wheat, two months ago the most promising I ever saw in 
any country, is now cut down and in heaps for burning, before 
we plough the ground again. ‘The rust has utterly destroyed it ; 
not.a'grain have we saved. My barley, from the drought, and 
a’ grub which attacks the blade just under the surface, produced 
little more ‘than I ‘sowed: My Indian corn, very mich in 
jured ‘by the caterpillar; ‘cabbages destroyed by-the'lice; the 
ns‘all scorched with the hot winds; and carrots run to'seed. 
The potatoes are good, but I have but’a small quantity. “Our 
cows are‘all dry for want of grass; not the least appearance of 
verdure as far‘ as the’eye can reach. Nothing but one great 
wilderness of faded grass, something resembling a couchy fal- 
low in England. .Qna, Saturday, whilst watching by the sick 
bed.ef my dear little girl, 1 .was ‘starthed by the cry of wild 
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dogs.* I ran to the window, and saw about thirty of those 
ferocious animals: before I could drive them off, they killed 
20 of my flock, which consisted of 27 in all. I stood for a mo- 
ment thinking of my misery—my dying child—my blasted 
crops—my scattered and ruined flock. God’s will be done! 
I have need of fortitude to bear up against such accumulated 
misery. Farewell.” 


“ Graham’s Town, 28th Jan. 1823. 

“ We are all here struggling in the same way in which you 
left us, or rather worse; our prospects being still more gloomy, 
as the crops have again — generally failed in this part of the 
country. We have also this season been troubled with a new 
enemy: the caterpillars and locusts have been so numerous, 
that our gardens are totally destroyed. I took the greatest 
care of mine, and the prospect of its producing something 
cheered us a little; but this unexpected visitation has thrown 
a complete damp on our exertions. The season has been so 
dry, that many farmers in the Graaff-Reynet district have been 
obliged to leave their places for want of water. Several whom 
I know here are forced to send three miles for what water they 
use for domestic purposes. Bread is now quite out of the 
question ; the scanty allowance of half a oud of rice is all we 
get. We feel much the want of vegetables, sometimes being 
under the necessity of living several days on meat alone. The 
Caffers are very troublesome ; they lately stole 24 head of oxen 
from me; but Misfortune has so long been my companion, that 
we begin to be reconciled to each other.” 


The next two extracts are selected from letters now before the 
Committee, and are written by a gentleman who formerly 
held a Captain’s commission in his Majesty's service. The 
are addressed to a private friend, who had collected a | 
subscription for him in Cape Town. 

“ Feb. 17, 1823. 

“ To my friends, and the friends of humanity, I am indebt- 
ed, I may say, for the existence of myself and family ; for real- 
ly, but for their kind interference, we must have perished. 

** If I could only see any kind of bread of my own growing, 
I should be happy. Tis now nearly three months since we 
had any bread to eat, and indeed, very little rice. If I could 
any way get a bag of meal, it would be a great relief. 


* The Wilde Hond, er Wild Dog, of the Cape, is mentioned by 
Burchell as an undescribed and very ferocious species of the Hyena. 
VOL. XXV. NO. 97. E 
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** T am very sorry to be so troublesome ; however, necessity 
compels me to do what my nature somewhat recoils at. We 
are very badly off for a breakfast, which now usually consists 
of a bit of fried cabbage, or pumpkin stewed. If we once again 
get bread we will enjoy it sweetly. ” 

’ “ May 23, 1823. 

‘© [very necessary is so extravagant in Graham’s ‘Town, 
that it is impossible to come at clothing. My sons and myself 
are very naked, and the weather is row excessively cold. If I 
could but get the price of a pair of new wheels for my waggon, 
I would put my son J on the road, and he would earn a 
little by drawing loads for the shop-keepers in Graham’s ‘Town. 
The calico will be a great relief when it arrives. A whole shirt 
will now be a great luxury. 

“ We are at present as badly off as ever. ‘The four cows 
that gave us milk, whieh was a great part of our support, are 
dry, owing to a disease now prevailing among the cattle through+ 
out the country.” 


The following interesting passages are extracted from the MS. 
Journal of Mr F- (a gentleman well known to severak 
Members of the Committee), who travelled through the 
English locations in March and April last, and personally 


witnessed many of the facts which he relates :— 


“ March 31. 

** Visited Scanlan’s Party.—There are only three families 
remaining here, out of seven of which it ae consisted. 
They were all, but one, shoemakers, and might have obtained 
plenty .of employment among the Settlers, were it not that 
there is not one in twenty who has now money sufficient to 
purchase a pair of shoes; and in fact, the Settlers are generally 
found without them. These people have still a few eattle, but 
have lost many by the Caffers. Indian corn and pumpkiis are 
their only produce.” 

April 1. 

“© Mr Mandy informed me that many in his neighbourhood 
were in the greatest distress, and that some had killed their 
last cow for food. 

* Bailie’s Party—Mr Adams, who is head of one division of 
this party, informed me, that there were only thirteen or four- 
teen families now remaining on the location, out of the whole of 
this large settlement. He added, that there was much distress 
among those who remained; and instanced one person of the 
name of H » who had formerly been in good circum- 
stances, but who, from the failure of every other resource, had 
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that day been forced to go to Graham’s Town, to sell some of 
the small femaining part of his clothes, to keep himself and 
his family from starving, for absolute want. ” 

& April 3. 

“ Visited Smith and Cock’s Parties-~—Three persons belong- 
ing to these two parties had some wheat grown this year; and 
at one of their houses, I eat the first and last bread that I met 
with in Albany, made from wheat grown by any settler, A 
few of the other settlers have bought some of this wheat for 
seed, at two skillings per pound. 

** It is most distressing to see the husband and wife, with 
scarcely any thing to cover them, and their children in the 
same condition, lying on the ground on the outside of their 
miserable huts, roasting a few heads of Indian corn, probably 
the only food they have. Many have nothing but pumpkins. 
One family of the name of H————, had not tasted butcher’s 
meat, nor I believe bread, for about three months; and their 
children were running about without clothes. As for shoes or 
stockings, they are seldom to be seen on either old or young 

** IT am sorty to be obliged to remark, that all that honest 
boldness of character, so conspicuous in the yeomen and la- 
bourers of England, seems to ion left these wretched Emi- 
grants; and they now appear to meet their disappointments 
and misfortunes with an indifference bordering on despair.” 


*¢ Hyman and Ford’s party are in a truly miserable plight, 
with scarcely any thing to eat, but a few vegetables. I here 
saw an aged couple in almost a starving condition. On going 
into their hut, I found the poor woman boiling a little pumpkin 
soup, which was mixed with some milk. She said this was the 
only food they had; and their wretched dwelling was neither 
wind nor water-tight. 

‘At a little distance I met what had once been, as I was 
told, afine hearty-looking young woman, but now miserably ema- 
ciated, apparently about twenty-four or twenty-five years of age. 
She was leading one child, another was following, and a third 
was on her arm. They were all-without shoes or stockings. 
The woman’s dress (if such it could be called), consisted of the 
Temains of an old tent tied about her: the children were clad 
in the same mamier; and the canvas appeared so rotten, that 
it would scarcely hang on them. ” 


“ April 4 
© On feaching Wilson’s party, we met with many persons 
who had formerly been in a respectable situation of life in 
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England, and had brought out some property with them. This 
is the description of people who have suffered the greatest 
privations and calamities. I spoke to one or two respectable 
women, who gave me a more lively idea of their melancholy 
situation, by replying to me in a manner that immediately e- 
vinced that they had been well educated, and brought up in 
good society ; vo they now appeared to be half starved, 
and almost broken-hearted, with their persons neglected and in 
rags. At this place, their gardens had generally failed, and 
the corn altogether.” 
“ April 6. 

Captain » and his two sons, were without shoes or 
stockings, and actually without sufficient clothing of any kind 
to cover their naked limbs. Their corn had totally failed from 
blight, and their garden had scarcely produced any thing, in 
consequence of drought and caterpillars.” 








** Mrs Currie (who has a shop at Bathurst) told me, that 
though almost every settler was in the greatest distress for want 
of the common necessaries of life, and though the articles she 
sells are chiefly of this decription, yet there was almost no -de- 
mand, because not one in fifty had a single rixdollar to expend. 
Such, however, she added, was the distress of some, that she 
could not help giving credit, though with little or no prospect 
of ever being repaid. ” 





The remaining selections have been furnished to the Secretary 
from different most respectable quarters. 


The first is extracted from a Letter addressed to Mr T. Prio- 
gle, by a Medical Officer on the Caffer Frontier, and dated 
August 29, 1823. ‘ve 


** During my recent stay at —-———, I had opportunities of 
seeing a good deal of the actual state of the settlers in Albany ; 
and I can truly declare, I never witnessed so much poverty and 
misery before. Whilst your friends on the Bavian’s River ‘are 
reported to be in comparative comfort and prosperity, our coun- 
trymeén in the Zuureveldt are without the’ necessaries of life. * 
Disease, too, was amongst them, and some ‘families’ presented 
a deplorable picture. ” o 


* The Scotch Party are located far up inthe interior, on one of 
the sources of the Great Fish River, parallel with the Sneuwberg, 
and have suffered less from the blight than any other settlers.’ * 
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The next is also taken from a private letter addressed to a gen- 
tleman now in Cape Town. It is written by an individual of 
high character and connexions, and who has honourably held 
the office of Justice of the Peace in England, and that of 
Heemraad in South Africa. 

“ Sept. 1, 1823. 

‘“¢ My family are this day without bread, and I can procure 
none in Graham’s Town at any price. Rice is also very dear 
and scarce. Now, in our fourth year, our privations are greater 
than ever. The Spring-bucks are increasing so much, that all 
my own corn and my nearest neighbour’s on the plain has been 
entirely eaten down. My people are obliged to take their turns 
in watching them all night. Barker and Biggar have severally 
lost 30 and 40 head of cattle last week, by the Caffers: Stanly, 
all his yesterday.” 


The same gentleman, on the 8th September, says, 


‘¢ Before our present crop is ripe, much distress will be felt 
for want of food. It is really lamentable to hear of, and wit- 
ness the distress that now prevails from this cause. A poor Irish- 
man told me to-day, that many families, besides his own, were 
living, “ like the soldiers’ horses—on green forage ;”—for he 
had eaten nothing during the last two days but lettuces and 
leeks! Times are so hard that we cannot employ labourers.” 


In a communication dated September 27th, we have the follow- 
ing statement from the same correspondent. 


‘* I was yesterday asked to join in a petition to Government 
to send down Indian corn for seed to the settlers, as it cannot 
be procured here. I have been this week at the Kowie with my 
waggon, to get flour and rice from the little vessel (the Good 
Intent), which came in a day or two before. I was fortunate 
in.getting one bag of brown rice for my share, for which I paid 
20.rds, The whole of her cargo was flour and rice, and was 
disposed of in the boat as it was landed; and numbers went 
away without a morsel, declaring that their families at home 
were without grain.of any kind. It was, indeed, most pitiable 
to witness the disappointment of those who had hoarded up a 
few dollars for this arrival, and returned empty. I saw some 
of Thornhill’s, Smith’s, Cock’s, the Nottinghazo, Wilson’s, 
Bradshaw’s, Southey’s, and Holder’s parties; to all of whom 
I put the question, whether they could spare me half a muid or 
so of Indiancorn? The universal reply was, “* We have none 
for our own use—we have not even enough for seed.” 
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** The rust or blight is very prevalent both in the rye and 
solid.straw wheat, but I sincerely hope they will not be materi- 
ally hurt. All the other forward wheats have suffered as usual 
—nothing remains of them.” 


The same correspondent continues on the 30th September— 


“‘ The report, that the settlers have had abundant crops of 
Indian corn, or that they have now any tolerable supply re- 
maining, is utterly untrue. It is now selling at one shilling 
(English) per quart, for seed. Since I came from home, I am 
sorry to find that the prospects for harvest are worse. Rust 
and drought are destroying every thing. The Caffers continue 
uncommonly active. Pigot, Cooper, Bester, Delport, Erasmus, 
and Vandyke, have all lost cattle. If we have not effectual, re- 
lief in a very short time, we must quit our locations. It is be- 
come really distressing and alarming, Ob, for Van Dieman’s 
Land! Iam heartily sick of it, and dread being a moment 
from home on aceount of the Caffers.” 


Another gentleman, whose high respectability and moderate 
sentiments, are also well known to the Cammittee, writes to 

a friend on September 29, as follows, 

‘* T am not one who wish to encourage the reports of general 
distress for food ; but to say that the settlers have plenty, is too 
barefaced. I believe very few have sufficient Indian corn for 
seed. Applications are made to me from all quarters for it, as 
I happen to have a little to spare. With respect to our crops 
-—the Cape wheat has entirely failed; the solidestraw, or Bengal 
wheat, I trust, will answer; and experience has taught the set- 
tlers, that they must plant plenty of Indian corn and pumpkins. 
Should these succeed, bread will not be absolutely. wanted. 
But the mast serious thing.is the distress occasioned by the Caf- 
fers taking the milch cows. Numbersof little farmers who had 
got together twenty or thirty cows, and were thereby enabled 
to support their families, and sell butter sufficient. to, purebase 
bread, have been deprived of their little stock by these savages, 
and compelled to quit their locations, and seek employment . in 
Graham’s Town. ” 

Mr Collis, proprietor of the only mill hitherto, established in 
the new settlements, states, in a note dated 29th September, 

* That no wheat grown by any ‘settler had ever yet been 
brought to be ground at his mill; ‘but that it had been partly 
occupied up to the end of July last in grinding barley, Indian 
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corn, and a little rye, reaped by settlers last season. Since 
that period, not six muids of grain of any sort had been re- 
ceived intothe mill; and out of that, (he adds), several persons 
have taken back maize for seed, so it is evident there is none 
in hand to grind.” 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Salmon Fisheries of Scotland. 


[From “ Observations regarding the Salmon Fishery of Scotland,” &c. Edin- 
burgh, 1824, } 


Tue object of this very able pamphlet is to point out the ex- 
pediency and importance of a new and general law to regulate the 
close time in this fishery; and to authorise the stake-net mode 
of fishing on the rivers and estuaries, a method which was de- 
clared illegal a few years ago, according to the interpretation 
given to some old Scots acts, framed when the value of the fish- 
ery and the improved modes of prosecuting it were equally un- 
known. On this last point, to which the writer has devoted a 
large portion of his pamphlet, as well as the unsuitableness of 
the present regulations as to close-time, the Observations seem 
to be entitled to the serious attention of the public at large; for 
the effect of the law as it now stands, is to give a monopoly to 
the proprietors of the upper parts of our rivers, to the great 
dimmution of the.supply for general consumption ; and this, as 
far as appears, without materially benefiting these proprietors 
themselves. Besides this, a new act is thought to be necessary 
for the protection of the stake-net mode of fishing even on the 
open coast, to which, after its illegality at the mouths of the 
rivers was declared, some enterprising cheno ‘have since ex- 
tended it with considerable success. The writer, we think, has 
made out a strong prima.facie case in favour of the points for 
which he contends, though, in the case of the stake-net fishing, 
it is probable that the upper proprietors have better arguments 
to produce than this writer has adverted to. But, however this 
inay be, there scems to be no doubt as to the vast extension of 
which our salmon fisheries are susceptible, by means of the 
stake-nets; and this, and not the private rights of individuals, 
is the great question in which the public is interested. With- 
out pretending to offer any opinion of our own on a subject 
which is certainly not free from difficulty, it will be sufficient at 
present to direct the attention of our readers! to the statements 
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of this pamphlet, in hopes that they may bring forward the ne- 
cessary information on the other side; and with this view, we 
shall select some of the passages which seem the most inter- 
esting. 

The rise and progress of the stake-net mode of fishing, which 
seems to have been first resorted to on the Solway Frith by the 
fishers of Annandale, and its remarkable success after it was in-" 
troduced upon the Tay, are thus described. 

“© On the extensive flats or sand-banks in the Solway Frith, 
large excavations are made by the eddies of the current, which, 
at ebb tide, form on the banks large pools, or lakes, as they are 
termed by the fishers. At these lakes, the fishers erected what 
was at first called a tide or floating-net, in consequence of the 
net being so constructed, that it was the operation of the tide 
itself which secured the fish. It consisted of strong and coarse 
net-work, the meshes of which were ten or twelve inches in 
circuit, placed along the margin of the lake, and surrounding 
it on all sides. This net-work was fastened to stakes driven 
into the banks, at considerable distances from each other; and 
at various places in the lower or flood side, it was so construct~ 
ed ‘as to open and shut with the current. These places, again, 
were kept open by the flood-tide, so that the fish, during the 
flood, were allowed to go freely into the net; but when the 
current of the tide changed and took the opposite direction, 
the loose net-work, pressed by the receding water, was closed, 
—thus forming a complete enclosure, in which the fish were 
detained. And as the tide ebbed, they sunk down into the 
lake, where they were caught by the fishers, at low water. 

“ Such was the origin of what is now called the stakE-NET, 
And it is @ curious circumstance, worthy of particular notice, 
that, induced by the success of the fishery in these lakes,—two 
brothers, William and James Irvine, experienced fishers on 
the Solway, and nearly related to Messrs Little, who after- 
wards introduced the invention into the Tay,—visited the Tay, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether there were any suitable 
lakes in that frith, upon which tide-nets might be. erected: 
But they returned, reporting to their friends that there were 
none. 
s¢ Tt turned out, however, that these lakes: were not. essen 
tially necessary for the successful prosecution of the new mode 
of fishing. Accordingly, Mr John Little, one of the Solway 
fishers, and a gentleman of great ingenuity and intelligence in 
other matters, having accidentally visited’ the Tay about the 
yee? 1797, resolved to try the experiment in that frith; and 

efore he left it, he took, for himself and three brothers, ailease 
of the Salmon fisheries on the estate of Seaside. 
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“ A net, precisely similar. to those on the Solway, having 
accordingly been erected at Seaside, the success exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations. Previous to this time, there was, 
it may be said, mo fishing at that station, the width of the frith 
being there not less than two miles. But now the produce was 
such as excited the astonishment of the district, and occasioned 
the utmost alarm among the proprietors in the upper parts of 
the river. 

“ This net had not, however, been long in.operation before 
a material improvement was made in its constraction. The 
entrance to the inclosure of the net, as originally used on the 
Solway, was shut by the action of the ebb-tide. But it was ob- 
served at Seaside, that, for some time after it had been thus 
shut, the fish continued to gambol on the banks; and that 
many might be caught, were the net so. constructed as still to 
admit them. into the inclosure. | Instead, therefore, of the for- 
mer entrance,. which, like a valve, opened and shut with the 
tide, the net was now so constructed, as to leave the passage 
always open; but, with such a degree of intricacy in the cham- 
bers, or divisions in the body of the net with which it commu- 
nicated, that the fish, after being led fram one to another, 
found themselves completely entangled, and could not again 
get into the passage out. By this highly ingenious invention, 
which at once displayed and depended upon an intimate know- 
ledge of the habits of the Salmon, the operation of the net was 
exteaded to the ebd, as. well as the flood-tide; and its produce 
was, of course, much greater than ever. ' 

** Induced by their success at Seaside, Messrs Little became 
tacksmen of many other fisheries; and, gradually, the newly 
invented engine,—now familiarly known as. the stake-net,—- 
came into general use in the Frith of Tay. Upwards. of seven 
thousand salmon, a quantity equal to.a fourth. or a fifth of the 
previous produce of ‘the whole river, was caught in one season 
by.a single netat Seaside; and at, Birkhill, Balmerino, Mylne- 
field, ‘and otherplaces, the success, was-corresponding. All of 
these stations, however, are situate in, the. upper part, of the 
Frith.» But, at: the very mouth. of the Tay, and at stations 
which most men would describe as situate in the ocean itself 
the stake-net, was resorted: to, with no less extraordinary suc- 
cess. 'The.fisheries on the north shore, belonging to the Ho; 
nourable. Mr: Maule, became, in. consequence, of very great 
value. Before the introduction of stake-nets, they were let fox 
100/; ;~~afterwards they. produced 2750/.. . The fisheries op, the 
opposite shore, again, belonging. to Mr Dalgliesh.ef Scotscraig, 
which, before the invention, had praduced annually only. a4ew 
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pounds, were now let for 2105/. of yearly rent. In short, it 
may be stated, as a general fact, that a corresponding increase 
took place in the value of adi the fisheries in the Frith of Tay. 

« By one of those coincidences which sometimes occur, the 

latter end of last century was likewise remarkable for a valu- 
able discovery by the late George Dempster, Esq. of Dunni- 
chen, by means of which, the fishers were enabled to transmit 
the salmon, preserved in ice, to distant markets. Without this 
discovery, although the benefit of the improved mode of fisking 
would have been experienced in the markets near the fishing 
stations, yet the salmon could not have been sent in a fresh 
state to any distant place. But now, with its aid, the fishers 
were enabled to preserve the salmon fresh. as they came from 
the sea, and the advantages were spread all over the nation, 
And, in consequence, a great additional tonnage of shipping 
was constantly employed, during. the summer months, in car- 
rying the salmon, packed in ice, to the different markets in the 
kingdom. 
, a seemed, in short, as if a new source of wealth had opens 
ed up. And while proprietors found that their fisheries were, 
in many instances, nearly as valuable as their lands, a consider+ 
able number of individuals found employment as fishermen, 
seamen, &c. &c., and wealth was rapidly acquired by all con- 
cerned with the fisheries. 

‘* Nor was this state of matters confined to the Tay. The 
use of stake-nets gradually extended into other friths, particuy 
larly in the north. And although, from the want of knowledge 
and experience, the success, at first, was not quite equal to that 
which attended the fisheries on the Tay, yet, everywhere, the 
produce was beyond all former experience.” 

The author, after noticing the decision of our Supreme Court, 
confirmed by the House of Lords, by which the stake-net fish- 
ing was prohibited on the rivers, next proceeds to notice its 
employment on the open coast, where its success, so far as it has 
been tried, is very encouraging. But, besides, the opposition 
made to this also by the proprietors of the river fisheries, there 
is in this ease a further difficulty arising from the seayfishing 
being:still in the Crown, and the right to it requiring a special 
grant from the Barons of Exchequer. 

On the important question when the fishing should begin 
and end for the season, we have the following observations, 

‘¢ A general regulation of the fishing season, originally appli- 
cable to all Scotland, is contained in a statute of King James L, 
passed in the year 1404. By this act it is forbidden, £ that onie 
¢ salmound.be slaine fra the feaste of the Assumption of our 
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* Ladie, quhill the feaste of Saint Andrew in winter, nouther 
¢ with netts, nor crulves, nor nane uther waies.’ And this 
statute still regulates the fishery in the Porth, the Tay, and 
many other of the principal rivers,—the a season ending, 
and the close or forbidden time beginning, on Assumption Day, 
old stile, that is, 26th August ;—and the close or forbidden 
time ending, and the fishing season again beginning, on St An- 
drew’s Day, old style, being 10th December. But although 
this act still regulates the Forth, the Tay, and other rivers, yet 
it does not regulate ali the rivers. In many of them the sea- 
sons are altogether different;—special enactments, in some in- 
stances, and, in others, common consent, supported by pre- 
scriptive usage, having sanctioned a departure from the regu- 
lation of the ancient statute. Thus, in the Tweed, the Solway, 
the Don and Dee; the North Esk, and other rivers, the fishery 
is allowed to be carried on until a much later period than 26th 
August; in some until near the close of September, and, in 
others, until the middle of October. And, on the other hand, 
while, as already noticed, the close time ends, and the fishing 
season begins, in the Forth, the Tay, and most other rivers, 
on 10th December; it eer so early as 80th: November in the 
Spey and some others, and not until 2d ‘February in the Tweed, 
the North Esk, and the rest,” » | 4 
*¢ The fish usually conceive about the end of July, or early 
in August, and it is in September that they begin to leave the 
sea, and ascend the-rivers. This transit continues during the 
months of October and November. About the beginning of 
‘November the spawning commences, and it continues until to- 
wards the close of December. These are ordinarily the pe 
riods; but, of course, they are liable to be affected, in some 
degree, by various causes. 
* The spawning fish generally betake themselves to retired 
shallows, where a'kind of wong or ‘furrow is formed: in the 
vel; in which the female first deposits her ova; andthe male - 
mmediately thereafter emits a whitish fluid or matter ypon them. 
Both fish then proceed to throw up the gravel upon the troughs, 
which they level with wonderful precision. They pay no more 
attention, however, to their spawn. But the exertion required 
for these operations, aided, perhaps, by the effects of the fresh 
water, reduces them to a very weakly state, and: retains them 
for about a fortnight’on the spawning ground.” | They then be- 
gin to move downwards, and, gradually as they gain strength, 
seek their way back to the sea. In the month of January they 
have begun cheir course; and, in February, they are found in 
great numbers in the lower parts of the fresh water rivers, and 
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in the friths. In March, particularly at the beginning of the 
month, many are still to be met with: but, by the end of 
March, they become rare ;. and although they are occasionally 
found even in April, yet the number is small. 

‘* It is a considerable time before the spawn become animat- 
ed, and assume the appearance of fish. Early in the spring, 
under the influence of the sun’s heat, they begin to grow up 
(as was forcibly described by witnesses in the Tay case), * like 
* beds of young onions,’ or * the thick braird of a well ma- 
* nured field;’ the head continuing imbedded in the gravel, 
and the other parts of the body rising in the water. In the end 
of March, or beginning of April, the young fish separate from 
the ova, and are finally detached from the gravel. They are 
then extremely diminutive and delicate. After growing,—which 
they rapidly do,—to the length of a few inches, and while yet 
without much appearance of muscular vigour, their natural in- 
stinct leads them towards the sea, and they are aided in their 
progress by the vernal floods. 

‘* At first, they keep near the margin of the river, avoiding 
the current of the mid stream as too impetuous, and seeking 
what fishermen call the easy-water at the side. In most rivers, 
this migration takes place about the end of April, or beginning 
of May; and, as the fry pass downwards through that part of 
the river which is not affected by the tide, or only so affected 
as to moderate the current, they may be seen in myriads, mov- 
ing along slowly and with seeming timidity. 

‘“* But there is a certain point in the course of every great 
river, where the margin ceases to be easy-water, where the tide 
operates more directly, and where there is a constant and con- 
siderable agitation along the shore. _ At this part of the river, 
the same cause which before compelled the fry to seek the 
banks, induces them to resort to the waters in the mid stream, 
which have now become deep, and comparatively quiet and 
tranquil. Here, accordingly, they disappear; and though no 
longer to beseen, they fall gently down with the tide to the sea. 

‘** From this account of the habits and history of the fish, 
the error of the existing regulations of the fishing season is ap- 
parent. If there be any truth in what has been said,—and the 
statements are in substance what all naturalists and fishers are 
agreed upon,—it is evident, that the general regulation under 
the statute of 1404, allows the fishery to begin just at the very 
time when it ought to be most strictly fenced; and that the re- 
rege applicable to the Tweed, the North Esk and South 

isk, and other rivers,—which allow the fishery to continue 
aintil the middle of October,—authorize the destruction of the 
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fish at the moment when, loaded with spawn, they are seeking 
a place in which to make their deposit. ” 

The author then examines the objections made to the stake- 
nets, which are, 1st, That by"capturing the spawning fish and 
fry, they are injurious to the breed of the salmon; and, 2d, That 
such immense numbers are caught by this means, that eventu- 
ally the species itself may be annihilated. The last objection 
has been met with such an answer as seems quite satisfactory ; 
the danger of extirpating the species is certainly altogether ima- 
ginary; and as to the first, the best method of disposing of it is 
to refer to facts, such as were obtained by order of the Court, 
while the question was under litigation. From the report of the 
surveyors, it would appear that neither the spawning fish nor the 
fry were so liable to be intercepted by the stake-nets as by the 
coble-nets used by the proprietors of the river fisheries. 

As it is material to know what were the effects of the stake» 
net mode of fishing, while it was in use, on the produce of the 
river fisheries, this ingenious writer seems to have taken a good 
deal of pains to be well informed on this point. 

** In the Frith of Tay, the stake-nets were for a considerable 
number of years in general use; and, in the processes to which 
this gave rise, their effect on the upper fisheries was the subject 
of minute and patient investigation. 

‘“* The general result of this investigation shewed, at the first 
view, that even if the upper fisheries were seriously Injured, at 
least there was a vast public benefit arising from the new mode 
of fishing. ‘The average produce of the frith and river, before 
the introduction of stake-nets, appeared to have been about 
thirty thousand fish; while the average produce, subsequent to 
the use of stake-nets (even limited and fettered, and only par- 
tially in operation, as they were), was about sixty thousand ; so 
that, if the upper fisheries suffered, at least the public were 
gainers to the number of thirty thousand fish. 

‘“* But the investigation referred to, showed farther, that the 
produce of the upper fisheries was not sensibly affected ; and that 
the injury complained of was altogether imaginary, except, 
indeed, in so far as it operated in reducing the price in the 
market. 

** The upper heritors on the Tay had alleged, and were al- 
lowed by the Court to prove, that the produce of their fisheries 
had decreased since the introduction of stake-nets. But when 
the time for proving. arrived, they not only failed to substan- 
tiate:their averments; but even, by producing mutilated and 
fallacious statements, ‘left room! to believe, that, if the truth 
were told, the very opposite of what they had alleged:would 
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turn out to be the case. From one statement which was exhi+ 
bited by them, it appeared that the average produce for the ten 
years immediately preceding the introduction of stake-nets, 
was 31,063 salmon, and 6,443 grilses. And if a correspond- 
ing statement of the produce during the immediately succeed 
ing ten years had been exhibited, there would have been a fair 
means of comparison. But, instead of the statement exhibited 
for the succeeding ten years being a counterpart to the first, 
it did not comprehend all the fisheries an account of the pro- 
duce of which had formerly been given. It contained only 
some of them,—some fisheries one year, and some another. 
In the first statement, the fisheries included, were eighteen in 
number ; but only seven of these eighteen were noticed in the 
account for the year 1807 ;—and so, in a similar proportion, 
for other years. Of course, no direct comparison could be in- 
stituted. There was no second average to set against the first. 
And thus, it is a fair and natural presumption, that, ifthe 
whole truth had been exposed, it would have appeared that 
there was no perceptible diminution in the produce, while the 
stake-nets were in operation. * : 

** But although there could be no direct comparison between 
the produce of the river, as a whole, before the use of stake- 
nets, and the corresponding total produce after their introduc- 
tion, yet 4t was possible to institute a comparison in so far as 
respected 'the particular fisheries noticed in both statements. 





“ # No useful result could be derived from contrasting the pro» 
duce of the river fisheries, for any one or two years, with the pro- 
duce for arly other one or two years. It fluctuates so much, that no 
regard would be due to the result of such a@ comparison. A curious 
example of this-fluctuation may be thought worthy of notice. Dur- 
ing ‘tlie year 1804, in consequence of an interdict which hat been 
granted, but which was recalled in the immediately ensuing year, 
there was not astake-net in the Frith; and the produce this year, at 
the upper fisheries, appears to have been 11,732 fish. In the follow- 
ing year, 1805, the stake-nets were restored, and in aclive operation ; 
and the produce of the upper fisheries,—of the coble-nets,— was no 
less than 25,827. Thus; when there were no stake-nets at the lower 
fisheries, there was a scarcity of fish at the upper fisherlés: But 
plenty rettitned' to the coble-net fishings whet ‘the ‘stake-tlets were 
restored in the Frith. The explanation of this’ atonialy is to be 
found in the fluctuating nature of the fishery,—depending on ¢atises 
totally unknown. » This shows, however, that for the parpose of in- 
stituting a fair comparison, the experience of a nambert of years must 
be resorted to. And, accordingly, fen years was fixed upon in the 
Tay case, by common consent; ey srt it 
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This comparison, accordingly, (and it will be kept in recollec« 
tion, that the upper heritors themselves had selected the fish- 

j eries), demonstrated, that, at those fisheries at least, there had 

been no perceptible diminution in the produce. ‘Thus, at the 
Earl of Mansfield’s fishery, in the upper part of the ‘Tay, the 
average produce was as follows, viz. 








Salmon. Grilses, 
For ten years preceding 1798 - - 10,324 1,692 
For de. subsequent to do. - 11,694 3,326 

; IncrEASE, during the time when stake- 
% nets were in use in the frith below 1,370 1,634 
F “ At the town of Perth’s fisheries, again, the total produce 


was as follows, viz, 

Salmon. Grilses, 
During ten years preceding 1798 - 31,536 6,070 
During do. subsequent to do. - 32,477 10,518 
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Increase during the last period when the ‘ 
# stake-nets were in use in the frith be- rid 
low es 91 4,448 Hi 

Hr 
, « A still more striking illustration, perhaps, is afforded by af 
Pt the Moncrieff fishery. During the last three years of the first ay 
. period, viz. 1795, 1796, and 1797, the namber of Salmon taken uM 
at that fishery was - - - - 6,356 sid 

While, during the corresponding years of the second Hy 

period, viz, 1805, 1806, and 1807, when stake- We 

nets were more extensively employed in the frith ti 

below than at any previous period, the number ; + | 

, taken, was - tye - - 74,898 “a 
INCREASE on the last three years - - 2,042 





* The results at other stations were similan And although: 
no account of the produce, since the removal of the stake-nets,, 
has been exhibited. or can be referred to, yet it is perfectly no-. 
torious that the river fisheries have not, during the period 
which has elapsed, been more productive than they were pre= 
viously. 

‘* But it is unnecessary to pursue the inquiry farther.. Nei+ 
ther is it desired to attach greater importance to these results 
than is reasonable. There is no necessity for denying, what 
may be held as certain, that out of the thirty thousand fish an- 
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nually caught below, some would, in all probability, have found 
their way to the upper fisheries, and there have been captured, 
if the stake-nets had not intercepted them. But it is very evi- 
dent, and after the investigation, of which the result has been 
stated,—after the experience which has been had of the river 
fishery, before the use of stake-nets, during their use, and since 
they were removed,—it cannot reasonably be disputed, that 
the diminution of the produce of the upper fisheries in the 
river, by the success of the stake-nets in the frith, must, on 
the whole, haye been so very small as to be utterly impercep- 
tible. 

“ This is certainly a very satisfactory conclusion. But, 
though it had been otherwise, it would appear that the ques- 
tion,—whether the success below would diminish the success 
above,—is rather curious than important; for, in natural jus- 
tice, there is no reason for preferring the upper proprietors to 
the lower; and assuredly, it is of no consequence to the public, 
whether the fish are caught by this or by that individual. As 
already observed, however, it is sufficiently evident, both from 
the habits of the fish and the actual experience in the Tay, 
that the success below creates no sensible diminution of the 
produce above.” 

The pamphlet concludes with a general view of the public ad- 
vantage which would be derived from an extension of the sal- 
mon fishery, by the legalizing of stake-nets,—a subject which 
the author recommends to the attention of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and on which he urges the propriety of at least in- 
stituting inquiry. ‘ It is impossible,” he says, ‘ that inguiry 
can be refused; and if once granted, it is equally impossible 
to fail in ultimate success. ” 

We observe that a bill is now in Parliament respecting the 
fishery in the Tay, but have not had an opportunity to learn 
its object or provisions. It is to be hoped that it will not be 
allowed to pass, as if it were of a purely Jocal and private 
character, without undergoing that discussion which the im- 
portance of the subject certainly demands. 


Brancu II. 
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Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Tur winter has proved free from frost, and exceedingly favour- 
able for agricultural operations ; in consequence of which, field la- 
bour (which from the lateness of the harvest, and torrents of rain 
in the end of the year, was far back at Martinmas) is now in an 
unusually forward state. Turnips improved in an astonishing man- 
ner during the months of November and December, and, at last, 
came up nearly to an average crop on dry early land, while the ope- 
ration of feeding not having been interrupted by frost or snow even for 
a single day, has been very successfully executed. Stall-fed Cattle 
have made unusual progress, and are now in very fine condition. 
In consequence of he apprehensions very generally entertained, of 
the Turnips not standing much eating, the numbers laid on were be- 
low the usual standard, (and perhaps below what the increasing 
wants of the country for Beef requires.) Prices are now on the ad- 
vance ; 40s. to 43s. per cwt. sink, can readily be obtained for good 
Fat, with an apparent tendency to farther advance. Sheep have 
likewise experienced a rise ; and good Pigs are worth 5s. per stone. 

Potatoes, from the wetness of the season, have neither proved a- 
bundant in quantity, nor of good quality. 

The Corn crop has turned out much as predicted in last Report. 
Neither Oats nor Bear are below an average in quantity in the low 
lands ; but although a part of both proves fine, the quality, as an 
average, is certainly inferior. Wheat is uniformly a bad crop; and 
in districts where it is the staple commodity, the farmers will be as 
badly off as ever ; but in this county where Spring-corn and Cattle 
form almost the only produce, their prospects are certainly improv- 
ed; excepting those who occupy the Highland districts, where the 
failure of the crop is very great. 

The exhausted state of the stock of Grain in the country at the 
end of the harvest, the general expectations of an advance in the 
value in the spring months, and the somewhat easier command of 
money from the lowering the rate of interest by the banks, joined to 
the great quantity of Straw, which does not require such a number 
of bolls to be thrashed out to keep on the cattle, have kept the 
market barer of Grain than the deficiency of the crop could account 
for, and prices have been on the advance ever since harvest; they 
now are, for Oats, 15s., 18s. to 2ls.; for Bear 21s. to 26s. per boll 
of 134 Stirling pints, equal to 63 Winchester bushels. Wheat, new, 
21s. to 30s. ; Old 34s. to 38s. per Linlithgow boll; and Oatmeal 
l6s., 17s., and 18s. Should the deliveries continue spare through 
the spring months, the ports will open certainly for Oats, and pro- 
bably for Wheat, in May, and we shall be again inundated with 
foreign Corn; but should the spring set in early and good, and the 
deliveries be so large as to prevent farther advance, this evil may be 
averted; and it is decidedly the interest of the agriculturists to 
watch the markct with great care.--2d February. 
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Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter months have passed over without any storm, and the 
weather, upon the whole, has been remarkably mild and open. We 
had no snow of any consequence during the quarter, and the little 
which fell disappeared in the course of a day or two, even on the 
more mountainous parts of the county, while it scarcely ever whit- 
ened the fields along the sea-shore. The frost, too, was exceedingly 
moderate, and what we had was of no long continuance. Although, 
from the circumstances just noticed, winter ploughing is advanced as 
far as usual at this period, or indeed could be wished for, yet the 
ground, in many quarters, has been all along so wet, as to prevent, 
in a great measure, the important operation of carting out dung and 
other kinds of manure; so that a little frost would still prove benefi- 
cial, of which, however, there is no immediate prospect. From the 
extreme wetness of last summer, fallow ground could scarcely be got 
wrought even gn the driest soils, and less Wheat was consequently 
sown during autumn than ordinary ; but what was sown on well pre- 
pared lands has a healthy and vigorous look, and the plants have 
seldom been observed further advanced, or thicker in the ground, 
at this early season. ‘The period of their greatest trials, however, 
has not yet approached, and we cannot safely calculate on their pre- 
sent promising appearance. Young Grasses also look remarkably 
well, vegetation having received little or no check; a circumstance 
which, however agreeable at the time, is too frequently followed by 
consequences more hurtful than when winter storms accompany the 
winter months. 

The opinion given in last Report, thaf the crops in general would 
prove defective, appears to have been well founded, and is borne out 
by a pretty sure test—the state of prices, which have been slowly, 
yet gradually rising during the winter, and still continue to advance. 
Wheat, which many expected would have turned out an average 
crop, has proved neither so good in quality, nor so abundant, as was 
anticipated. Beans, though in some instances, where the land was 
properly prepared, and naturally adapted for their cultivation, have 
produced plentifully, yet, upon the whole, are allowed to be deficient 
both in quantity and quality. Oats have also been exceedingly va- 
rious, more so than they have been for many years. Along the coast 
and low parts of the country, they yield a very fair return; while 
on high, wet lands, they do not pay the grower the expense of their 
cultivation. The same remark is applicable to Potatoes, as a similar 
variety and general deficiency obtain in this species of crop, which 
is the more to be regretted, as they form a great proportion of the 
food of the poorer sort of the community. ‘This defalcation in the 
produce of the various crops has, no doubt, been the principal cause 
of the rise in the grain markets. ‘ 

Our Cattle’ markets are likewise on the advance, and the sales 
which have lately been effected have been more profitable than they 
have proved for along while past. At the Horse Fair, held the 14th 
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ult. at Ayr, there was a finer show of Horses than has been for a 
considerable time ; and there being a greater number of dealers than 
usual, the demand was brisk, and many sales made at advanced 
prices. On the night preceding, and morning of the Fair day, the 
roads leading to the town were beset by dealers, who purchased many 
Horses at prices much lower than would have been given at the mar- 
ket. Good Draught Horses brought from 25/. to 35/.; Saddle 
Horses from 25/. to 40/.; so that, taking into account the business 
done, and the profits realized, the Fair may be reckoned the best 
that has been held at Ayr these several years. Upon the whole, 
things appear to be on the improving side ; and it is to be hoped that 
better days are at hand for the agriculturist, than he has experienced 
for many years. Market rates are as follow. Wheat brings from 
26s. to 32s. per boll; Oatmeal sells at from 16d. to 17d., and Pota- 
toes at 1s. per peck. Beef varies from 5d. to 8d. ; Mutton from 5d. 
to 7d.; Veal from 4d.to 9d.; and Butter from 14d. to 18d. per lib. ; 
all county weight. Cheese has been nearly stationary during the lat- 
ter part of the quarter, but, if any thing, is rather on the advance. 
—2d February. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather during the quarter has been so mild, that vegetation 
has met with very little interruption. This is evident from the ap- 
pearance of the growing Wheat, new Grasses, the Pastures and Tur- 
nips; the latter in many fields are fast running to seed, and some 
are in bloom. On the Ist and 2d of November we had a keen frost ; 
but it went off on the $d. It rained all day on the 4th; there was 
rain and mist on the 6th and 7th. From that time to the night of the 
29th, the weather was dry, generally sunny, and very genial for the 
season. On the 22d, at noon, the themometer in the shade, in a 
northern exposure stood at 52 degrees. In the night of the 29th, 
we had a shower, and lightning without thunder in the night of the 
30th. The month of December set in with slight showers. In the 
night of the 2d, there was a shower of snow ; heavy rain and sleet 
and snow came on in the night of the 3d, and continued all day on 
the 4th, when our rivers and streams rapidly swelled to full flood. 
In the night of the 11th there was a slight fall of snow, accompanied 
with frost, which continued till the 16th, and returned on the 18th, 
and continued till the 22d. On the 23d, it rained nearly all day in 
the lower part of the county, and snowed on the hills. From the 
24th the temperature was mild, with showers on the 25th, 28th, 29th, 
and 30th. On the Ist, 8th, 24th, and 28th of January, there were 
showers, and gentle frost on the 7th, 11th, 15th, 20th, 24th, 29th, 
and 30th, with a shower of snow on the 23d. In our highest situa- 
tions, the fields were not entirely cleared of Corn till about the 20th 
of November, and, owing to the fine weather, what was taken in latest 
was in better condition than a good deal that was stacked earlier. 
We heard of none that was sprung in the field ; and what was heated 
in the stack was owing to the impatience of the owner, and not to the 
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season, late as it was. After a fair trial, Wheat is found to be great- 
ly inferior to the preceding crop, both in quantity and quality of the 
grain. Barley and Oats on our best soils come nearest a fair aver- 
age ; but in our higher situations, where the frost overtook them be- 
fore they were ripe, they are very deficient ; and in many places very 
few of the Oats can be sown with safety. On our high grounds Peas 
are uncommonly deficient in grain, and afford little besides the straw 
to cover expenses. Field-labour, owing to the very little interrup- 
tion it has met from the weather, is sufficiently advanced ; and if the 
season continue such as it has been, all the fields will be early ready 
for the seed. Turnips have increased in bulk during the quarter, 
and are still growing. The only loss in regard to this species of food 
will arise from their running to seed. A good deal have been taken 
to be eaten by black cattle, at 5s. a head per week, with the neces- 
sary quantity of straw for litter. Both feeding Cattle and Sheep are 
making fair progress, and the store flocks are in medium condition. 
There has been almost no loss this season by what is called the Grass- 
ill or Brazy. But in some instances, a number have died of what is 
termed the Black-rush. The prices of Stock have improved since 
last Report. At Dunse, on the 18th of November, there was a good 
show of Cattle, and though sales were slow, there was a good deal 
of business done: fat sold from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per stone Dutch, 
sinking the offals; Cattle for the straw-yard found purchasers a shade 
higher than in preceding markets. Draught Ewes, of wiich the show 
was very limited, brought about 1s. a head above last years price. 
At Kelso new monthly market, on the 26th of December, prime Beef 
sold readily at from 6s. to 7s. per stone Dutch. There was a full 
market of fat Sheep, and a number sold, but at prices that did not 
fully meet the expectations of the sellers. Beef and Mutton con- 
tinue in demand at fully as good prices as during the last two weeks. 
At Kelso on the 30th, there was a good show of fat Cattle and Sheep, 
which met aready demand. Beef from 6s. 6d. to 7s. per stone, and 
some prime sheep about 6s. a head above what was offered last market 
day, and mostly all sold. The Grain market during the month of 
November was nearly stationary, but has improved, particularly 
during the present month; Wheat from 8s. to 1ls.; Barley 6s. to 
8s. ; and Oats 5s. to 6s. per boll; and Oatmeal in proportion to the 
rise upon Oats. Last market day Wheat, new, 40s. to 50s.; Barley 
28s. to 32s.; Oats 20s. to 25s., the latter for seed ; Peas 26s. to 28s. ; 
Beans, old, 34s. per boll ; Oatmeai 38s. to 42s. per boll of 16 stone 
Dutch. At our hiring markets, single servants of both sexes were 
plenty, and a number did not find places; men get from 3/. to 4/., 
and the best hands a little more; women from 30s. to 40s., and some 
42s. for the half year, for farm service. 

On the estate of Marchmont, abatements of rent, on the Candle- 
mas coliection, are announced from 15 to 40 percent. These are 
proportioned according to the situation of the farms, and terms and 
endurance of the leases. Mr William Hume, schoolmaster in Green- 
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law, who is distinguished for a mechanical genius, has just completed 
an instrument for extracting turnips from the throats of Cattle, when 
they happen to stick and to threaten their death, without very speedy 
relief. This instrument, which appears to be constructed on the 
most rational principle, is to be submitted to the Highland Society, 
and to the Border Union Agricultural Society, as soon as possible. 
Several farms in the county have been renounced since our last Re- 
port; and owing to the late rise on Agricultural produce, it is be- 
lieved that those which are let since the rise, or are still to be let, 
will bring a good deal more per annum, than if they had been taken 
six months ago. The competition has been, and still is, much more 
keen than could have been expected, considering the late disastrous 
times !—Jan. 31st. 
Fife Quarterly Report. 

Tue contrast betwixt this winter and the last, has been most re- 
markable, and the weather still continues open; we have hardly had 
three days frost, and snow has only been seen on the tops of the hills; 
whereas at the same period last year, the fall was excessive. Agri- 
cultural operations have therefore gone on almost without interrup- 
tion, tillage is far advanced, and the new Wheat looks well. But 
now that the crop has been thoroughly tried, the consequence of a 
very late harvest is generally felt. Upon all the hill farms, the crops 
never ripened, and may be considered a total failure ; upon such there 
is very little meal in the Oats, and the whole seed Corn must be 
bought ; even the Potatoes were not half a crop, and the quality bad. 
In such situations, the present rise cf prices can give no relief, for 
the tenant has nothing to carry to market. 

Upon farms in a more favourable climate, though all complain of 
every sort of grain being greatly deficient in quantity, yet the quality 
is pretty good, but even the best greatly deficient in weight, Wheat and 
Barley especially; the demand much quicker, and the prices have 
risen considerably, but by no means above the rate which labourers 
can afford to pay at the present rate of wages ; and there is a strong 
probability, that if last crop had been equally productive as those of 
preceding years, hardly any rise in the price of grain would have 
taken place at all; the deficiency of supply and the inferior quality, 
appear to be the sole cause of the rise of prices. Potatoes on dry 
soils are of good quality, and will bring a corresponding high price, 
perhaps from 8s. to 10s. per boll. 

Cattle, especially prime fat, have improved in price, and the de- 
mand is quick ; the manufaciuring classes being again able to pur- 
chase Beef and Mutton. 

Situation of Proprietors—Upon estates where the tenants were re- 
lieved, by the feenlhinoli accepting of a grain rent at the fiars price, 
the quantity of grain being what the money-rent would have pur- 
chased for three years previous to the commencement of their leases, 
there the tenants are found going on with vigorous improvements. 

On the other hand, such proprietors as have neglected a judicious 
arrangement of this sort, have their farms much deteriorated by ex- 
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hausting crops,—no lime is applied,—the tenants have no cattle to 
make dung,—and scarcely any pasture is left, all being in tillage ;— 
many of the farmers are completely undone, and the landlords in a 
fair way of being so also; and, in a public view, the deterioration 
of the soil, by such impolitic conduct, would become very serious, if 
generally followed ; but happily, a very great proportion of the 
proprietors have acted very differently. —2d February. 
Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

EXcESssIVE rain, with boisterous winds, and occasional frost and 
snow, prevailed through the month of November, and part of Decem- 
ber. The month of January has been uncommonly mild, and has 
admitted much ploughing, with preparation of compost manures, so 
that a great proportion of the land is ready for the spring seed. 
Much of the last crop remained in the fields until the end of Novem- 
ber, and, in some cases, until December was far advanced. Much 
of it sprang in the stook, and a very great proportion of it heated in 
the stack, so that the securing of Jast crop cost the farmer an un- 
common degree of labour and expense. The Potatoes, being gather- 
ed in a very wet state, a great proportion of them rotted, or sprang 
in the pits or keeping places. The necessity under which the far- 
mers laboured, of hurrying their damp produce to the market, for 
some time kept the prices far below what the manifest deficiency of 
the last crop would lead us to expect. The prices are now beginning 
to look up, and Old Grain of every kind, especially Wheat, is much 
higher than the new. Thus, old Wheat is from 35s. to 38s. per boll. 
New Wheat from 28s. to 31s. Some of the latter brought only from 
10s. to 14s. Barley is now from 26s. to 30s. Potato Oats 19s. to 
22s. Common do. 18s. to 20s. Peas and Beans 16s. to 18s. There 
has also been some rise in the prices of Fat Beasts; but young and 
Lean Beasts still remain unsaleable. The retail prices follow. 
Oatmeal 1s. 2d. to ls.4d.per peck. Pork,  - 34d. to 4d. 
Barleymeal, 10d. to 11d, Butter - 9d. to 1¢d. 
Peas do. 11d. Eggs doz. - 7d. to 8d. 
Potatoes 9d. Quart. Loaf, 9d 
Beef per lib. 4}d. to 5d. fine, 4 
Mutton 4d. to 43d. Second, - 8d. 

lst February. 

Letter from Glasgow, 2d February. 

Ow1ne to the favourable turn which the weather took soon after 
the last Report, the Wheat seed was committed to the ground both 
on summer-fallow and Potato lands, under the most advantageous 
circumstances. Since that time, a considerable quantity of Turnip- 
land also has been sown with Wheat, and the braird on this, as well 
as every other description of ground, exhibits a healthy and beauti- 
ful appearance. 

During the whole of this winter, we have had little or no frost, nor 
has the rain fallen in such quantities as to retard the operations of the 
plough ; and seldom has a greater quantity of ground been turned 
up at this early period of the scason. 
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Our Corn market now appears to be advancing towards such 
prices as remunerate the farmer for his necessary expenses and 
Jabour. Not much, however, of the last crop of Wheat in this neigh- 
bourhood has yet been brought to market. The last qop of this 
grain was really a very inferior one ; and owing to the almost total 
want of sunshine during the ripening process, and of frost during 
winter, the best of it as yet has not been in a very marketable state. 
But we have been supplied with fine old Wheat from former stocks. 
This grain is now 40s. per boll for the best samples, and in all proba- 
bility will advance still higher. The other kinds of grain seem to be 
rising in the same proportion. 

Although our importations are extensive, our stocks are diminish- 
ing daily, and there is some likelihood that this gradual diminution 
will continue for at least three months to come. Should this be the 
case, it is more than probable that grain of every description will 
command a remunerating price to the grower, and thus dispel the 
gloom which for the last two years has damped in no trivial degree 
the spirits of the agriculturist, and indirectly affected the hkest in- 
terests of our country. 

Present State of the Glasgow Market. 

Old Scotch Wheat - 38s. to 42s. 
New do. do. - 25s. — 35s. 
Irish do. 30s. — 35s. 
English do. . 35s. — 38s. 
Do. Barley 34s. — 36s.\ per boll Stirlingshire 
Scotch do. 30s. — 34s. J measure. 
Berwick Oats 28s. — 29s. do. do. 


Galloway do. Sis. « oa) per boll of 264 lib. 


per boll of 240 lib. 


Irish do. - 22s. — 25s. 

English Beans and Peas 29s. — 30s.\ per boll Stirlingshire 

Scotch do. - 25s. — 28s. measure. 

Oatmeal - - 20s. — 24s. per boll of 140 lib. 
Inverness-shire Report. 

Tue harvest in this county was completed (though late) in much 
better condition than was expected, and, on the whole, the returns 
have as yet proved good in quantity and quality. The weather, since 
the commencement of winter, has been unusually mild and open, 
and ploughing met with little interruption ; this branch of labour is 
consequently in a considerable state of forwardness. The Wheat 
braird has a healthy and vigorous appearance, but, from the mildness 
of the season, the Turnip crop has run much to seed stalks, and in 
some places a great many of the Turnips are useless. A more than 
usual quantity is consumed in feeding cattle at this season; and if 
severe frost sets in, it may be expected that considerable damage 
must take place in this species of crop. ¢ 

In consequence of the reduction in the Excise duties, thirteen legal 
stills have been set to work in the Inverness collection: Of this 
number, it is surprising, that only one still is erected in the town of 
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Inverness. This one is of eighty gallons content, and carried on by 
Mr George Urquhart, farmer here. The whisky made under the 
new act is good and cheap, but the distillers complain yet much of 
the complicated nature of the regulations. 

A Corn-market was lately established in Inverness, and the days 
at present fixed for it are Thursday and Friday, weekly. It is to be 
hoped considerable advantage will result from this new arrangement, 
among our farmers. 

Our markets are well supplied, and the prices as follows. 


Corn Market. Butcher Market. 
Wheat’ ss - 25s. to 28s. Beef - 3d. to 4d. per lib. 
Barley : 25s. — 28s. Veal - 5d.— 6d. 

Bear - 24s. 6d. Pork - $d.— 4d. 
Potato Oats - 23s. 5 firlots. Mutton - Ad. 
Angusdo. - 20s. do. Raw Hides - 33d. 
Peas - 20s. 

Beans - nt # firlots. 26th January. 


Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

A FAVOURABLE change of weather occurred shortly after the 
date of last Report, and continued until the remainder of the crop 
then in the field was got pretty safely secured in the barn-yard. For 
at least two weeks subsequent to that period, fine breezes prevailed 
almost daily from the west and north-west, which soon dispelled the 
heat from the stackyards, thereby saving a deal of the Oats from 
that injury they would otherwise have sustained. During the whole 
of the quarter, in short, the weather has been unusually open and 
temperate for the season, particularly within the last month, in which 
there have been only three or four days on which ploughing was in- 
terrupted by frost, and these proved very acceptable for removing 
the turnip dung, which had accumulated beyond the ordinary quan- 
tity at the homestead. Altogether, the plough has not been laid idle 
more than a week during the season ; hence it is almost unnecessary 
to state, that fieldwork is far advanced. Except on the Grampian 
hills, and some of the more elevated parts of the county, there has 
not been the slightest colouring of snow ; but after what occurred 
on the 7th of this month last year, and even on the Ist of April 
1813, &c. itis hard to say what may not yet happen. Autumn-sown 
Wheats present a healthy appearance, and are in general very for- 
ward. ‘Turnips, which are supposed not to have exceeded half an 
average crop, are, owing to the openness of the winter, farther ad- 
vanced in shooting than recollected at this season, which must injure 
them considerably, if the weather continue as favourable to vegeta- 
tion as it has done during the winter months. Milch Cows and Fat 
Stock are in tolerably fair demand at, if any odds, improving prices, 
and are expected to get still higher toward the latter end of the sea- 
son, as many will be deficient of keep, and must of course soon sell 
off. At present, the market is well supplied; but a great deal of 
those intended for killing are nothing better than half fat, which 
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tends to keep down the price of good meat, which at present sells 
from 6s. to 6s. 6d. a stone. Winterings are in tolerably good condi- 
tion ; and Fodder appears to be as plentiful this year as it was scarce 
the last. Hay is worth from 8d. to 9d. a stone. Stackyards uni- 
formly exhibit a decent appearance, but in most instances yield mi- 
serably little corn to the straw, particularly the Wheat and Oats, of 
which an immense deal is also of very interior quality, compared with 
the produce of ordinary years. Barley, both in regard to quantity 
and quality, is reckoned somewhat superior to either of these crops, 
but much of it is likewise of very ordinary quality, and hardly any 
exceeding 18 stones Dutch per Forfarshire boll. Oats were never 
more various in quality, and not a few of them are supposed to be less 
or more injured by frost, so as to be totally unfit for seed. Where 
safe and well ripened, they produce about meal for corn, and a 
few of them, perhaps, a peck or so more ; but that is considerably 
above an average quality, as a very large proportion do not exceed 
from twelve to fourteen pecks of meal per boll, and not a few of 
them even less. Seed Oats begin to be inquired for ; and it is gene- 
rally supposed the price of good sound corn will be high, as the 
writer of this article has occasion to know different farmers who seem 
in doubt about sowing their own grain. Oats are very deceiving to 
appearance, and generally weigh about a stone less per boll than one 
would suppose ; and in many instances, where thrashing-machines 
are not employed, it is very difficult to separate them from the straw. 
Markets for Grain, at least Oats and Barley, have been lively for 
some time, and prices of course advancing. Last market day, how- 
ever, the demand was more limited, though prices were little, if any 
lower. Wheat has been little inquired for in this quarter, and only 
prime samples have found purchasers. At the Martinmas hiring mar- 
kets, Ploughmen’s Wages were much the same as for some preceding 
half years, viz. ordinary hands from 5/. to 6/.; some few as high as 
7l.; and inferior from ¢/. to 5/. Married hands get from 6/. to 7/. 
per annum, with a house and yard, and a cow maintained through 
the season, their fuel carried, and potatoes planted for their dung. 
Wages of women about 30 per cent. lower than during the summer, 
and several not engaged. Current rate from 2/. to two guineas, 
Boys always in request at from 1/. 10s. to 3/. 10s. or thereabouts.— 
2Qd Feb. : 

Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Tne winter has now so far past over, with the mildness of autumn, 
A great deal of rain fell during the months of November and Decem- 
ber, with some heavy gales of wind; but since the commencement of 
he new year, the weather has been uncommonly mild, with very 
ittle rain, and the pastures appear clothed in all the verdure and 
‘eauty of spring. The labours of the field have gone on with very 
ktle interruption, and are at present in a state of great forward- 
rss; the Wheat Crops have planted well and appear vigorous and 
kalthy, and the Turnips, which appeared a very stinted produce, im- 
poved greatly after the commencement of the present quarter; but 
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from the remarkable mildness of the season, are now beginning to run 
to seed, which ultimately may prove very prejudicial to those who 
have Fat Stock. From a careful perusal of the agricultural Reports 
from every part of the United Kingdom, after the conclusion of last 
harvest, it is easy to account for the rapid rise that has lately taken 
place in the prices of all kinds of Grain; and to a certain class of 
farmers it will no doubt be productive of considerable advantage, but 
to another class it will be attended with very different consequences. 
In all the high cold districts there will be very little to sell, and 
where any of these farms are paying a Corn rent, it will be ruinous. 
There is also another description of farmers still tied to leases, taken 
10, 12, or 15 years ago, who have been getting large abatements of 
rent, but which many proprietors have withdrawn in consequence of 
the present prices, which are still not equal to these rents. In fact, 
till these leases expire, or where the landlord has not given a per- 
manent reduction of rent, the tenant is sleeping upon a volcano, 
which may engulph him in irretrievable ruin when he least expects it. 

A considerable change has taken place in the general manage- 
ment of thiscounty, which I consider highly favourable to the gene- 
ral interests of the community. There is not near the same quan- 
tity of Wheat sown that there was some years ago, and now only 
upon land of the best quality; and upon all middling soils where 
the land is dry, raising Turnip and feeding them off with Sheep 
is coming more into general practice, which I hope will prevent the 
deterioration of the soil, which a few years ago had every appear- 
ance of taking place. 

The best Wheat (but there is a great deal very inferior in this 
county) is from 7s. 6d. to 8s. per Winchester bushel; Barley 4s. to 
4s. 6d.; Potatoe Oats 3s. to $s. 3d.; Beans 4s. Gd. to 4s. 8d.; Po- 
tatoes 2s. a cwt., which is two bushels; Oatmeal, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. 
per stone of 17} lib. A considerable rise has also taken place in the 
price of Butcher-meat, from the ruinously low prices which it was 
at in the fall of last year. Beef is now from 6s. to 7s. per stone, 
sinking offal ; and Mutton from 4d. to 5d. per lib. 

Very little waste land has been reclaimed since the commencement 
of the agricultural distresses. Still there are some individuals, not- 
withstanding the bad times, and all that has been ignorantly written 
and spoken against it, who are making some progress. Where soil and 
situation are not very favourable, the pleasure of converting the de- 
sert into a fruitful field, and making the wilderness to blossom as the 
rose, far surpasses that of the ordinary routine of farming, and ir 
many instances is attended with superior advantages, both to the inp 
dividual and the public at large, and ultimately becomes a source ¢ 
national wealth. What is it but the improvements made upon wast 
land, and the wonderful change that has taken place in agriculturl 
and rural affairs, that has, in the course of 130 years, raised the p- 
pulation of Great Britain from six, to upwards of fourteen million? 
This is the basis upon which her greatness rests. Agriculture is te 
bones and sinews of every state.—30th January. 
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Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Few winters have passed over with so little frost, as that now end- 
ing. Indeed we had a greater number of frosty mornings in the 
course of Jast summer (though the frost was not then so severe) 
than have occurred during the present winter. The weather has 
been mild, with a good deal of rain and moderate gales of wind, 
but without any thing that could be termed storm, through the 
whole winter. About ten days of dry weather, in the beginning of 
November, enabled the farmers to secure the remains of their crop, 
take up their Potatoes and Turnip, and to sow a good deal of Wheat, 
which has come well into braird ; but very little Wheat has been got 
sown on fallow. December was a wet and blowy month ; but Janu- 
ary has been mild, with only a few days of frost, and not much 
rain. 

From the want of winter frost, and much rain, the clay soil is not 
in a condition to be ploughed, or to yield (if it does not get frost in 
the spring) a good return next season. The growth of trees and 
plants is too much advanced to meet the frost during spring. The 
fruit-trees never had a more promising appearance at this season of 
the year; the flower-buds being unusually numerous, strong, and far 
advanced. 

The Moor Sheep have seldom fared so well in the winter quarter ; 
though more frost, without snow, would have been more propitious 
to their health than the winds and rains they have had to face this 
season. 

The prices of farm-stock and farm-produce have advanced consi- 
derably in the course of the winter quarter. Oatmeal is now sold in 
retail at ls. 6d. per peck; Wheat, of last crop, at from 28s. to 32s. ; 
that of crop 1822, at from 35s. to 39s.; and Flour from 53s. to 56s. 
per bag; the Quartern Loaf 11d.; Beans, from 23s. to 25s. per 
boll; Beef and Mutton from 7s. to 9s. per stone, county weight. 
Cheese of good quality, in wholesale, 10s. ; and Butter salted, 17s. 6d. 
per stone; Fresh Butter 1s. 3d. per pound, county weight. Horses 
and Milch Cows have advanced greatly in price since harvest, and 
are now selling 25 per cent. higher than they did last spring. 

In so far, therefore, as it depends on the prices of farm-produce, 
agricultural distress may be considered as in some measure removed. 
No man who looks impartially to the situation of all classes of socie- 
ty, and to the prices of labour, would wish to see those of farm-pro- 
duce raised much higher than at present; especially now, when al- 
most every commodity has been so far reduced. But unfortunately 
the farmer does not reap much advantage from these advances ; and, 
if prices should rise still higher, the market may soon be inundated 
with foreign grain, so as not only to reduce the price to what is rea- 
sonable, but far below what‘ grain can be raised for in this country. 
For when the ports come to be opened to foreign grain, there are 
no bounds to xuportation, except the prices in foreign parts. But, 
independent of that, the last crop was so defective, that the farmer 
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would draw nearly as much from thac of 1822, at the low prices at 
which it sold, as for last crop, at all the advance it has made in price. 
The advance in the price of Butcher Meat is chiefly occasioned by 
the want of Potatoes and Turnip to fatten Cattle; so that the far- 
mer does nct derive profit from that, but the reverse. The rise in the 
price of Milch Cows is partly owing to the great plenty of Fodder, 
and an increasing demand for the dairy breed in other counties, in 
spite of the prejudices of the Eastern farmers against dairy husband- 
ry. This rise is so far favourable to farmers in the Western counties. 
The advance in the price of Horses is owing to an increased demand 
from a revival of all sorts of business, and the Lanarkshire breed of 
Horses being now better known than formerly. These are so far 
favourable to the farmer; but the rise also proceeds from a scarcity 
of Horses, owing to few having been reared since the prices fell so 
far ; and this gives no advantage to the farmer, but the reverse. 
Neither has the farmer reaped any advantage from the rise in Cheese, 
as most of them had sold their Cheese at 7s. per stone, and Butter 
proportionably low. 

But even if the farmers had reaped the whole advantages of these 
rises, it could not have enabled them to pay the high rents engaged 
for prior to 1816, nor make up their loss of capital since that period ; 
so that their situation is still far from being comfortable.-—28¢h Jan. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, throughout the whole of the winter quarter, has 
been extremely mild, a proof, at least, that the seasons do not go in 
pairs. The operations of harvest were concluded, under favourable 
circumstances, by the middle of November. A great quantity of 
rain fell in December, which, on retentive soils, rendered ploughing 
(then in arrears) a heavy operation. Throughout the whole of Ja- 
nuary the weather has been mild and open, and ploughing met with 


little interruption. Farm labour is, therefore, generally in a state of 
forwardness. 


Number of Number of Depth of Mean Tem- 

Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain. perature. 
November 25 5 1.13 45°4 
December 18 13 4.43 37°2 
January 27 4 97 39°4 


Depth of rain 6.53 40°6 Mean. 


The mean temperature for 1823, it may be remarked, was 45°6 ; 
for 1822, 48°2. The depth of rain amounted, last year, to 35.99 
inches, or about eight inches more than falls in an average of sea- 
sons. The mild weather in the past months has forced spring flow- 
ers to unfold at an earlier period than usual. 

Turnips, to the great disadvantage of feeders, have run to flower 
stem. Wheat, a great breadth of which was uncommonly late in 
being sown, looks vigorous, and the plants stand thick ; but on Bean 
stubbles the slug has in some instances made sad havoc. Young 
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Clover plants have hitherto met with little in the way of a trial of 
strength ; and the general appearance is still favourable. Fodder 
goes farther than during the two past seasons ; and the weather be- 
ing so inviting for out of door work, the usual quantity of Grain is 
not yet thrashed out ; and barn-yards present a more bulky appear- 
ance than is often seen at Candlemas ; but most of farmers complain 
of an indifferent return. Beans and Peas, in particular, are extreme 
ly deficient. Tares are also scarce, and will sell at high prices. 
Grain of every description sells freely at advanced prices. Wheat 
and Barley bring from 28s. to 34s. ; Oats 20s. to 22s.; Beans about 
21s. Cattle are also in demand; prime Fat and Calvers bring about 
6s. to 7s. per stone. 2d February. 
Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Ir was the middle of November before the harvest was entirely 
finished, and the last of the crop secured in the stackyard; but the 
weather having been then favourable, no loss was sustained in addi- 
tion to the injury done by the frosts to the latest Corns before they 
had attained maturity. The sowing of Wheat was immediately there- 
after prosecuted with activity; and not only was the full breadth 
intended sown, but a succession of mild weather throughout Novem- 
ber promoted vegetation more rapidly than commonly takes place 
at that period of the season, and soon brought the Wheat above 
ground. December set in broken and stormy, but became dull, 
gloomy and soft, towards the conclusion. January has been amaz- 
ingly mild, pleasant and dry; at times squally and fresh. Land in 
excellent order for ploughing, and some Wheat sown after Grass 
and Turnips in fine state. Young Wheats and your.g Grass verdant 
and beautiful. The singular mildness of the temperature is likely to 
be seriously prejudicial to the earliest sown Turnips, which are 
running fast to seed, and, in some cases, are displaying the yellow 
flower. Ploughing is far advanced ; and the only operation behind, 
is the carting of manure to the fields intended for Turnips. The ge- 
neral opinion of our crops in hand is, that Wheat is about one-third 
deficient of last year’s, or of a good average. Barley is nothing de- 
ficient in quantity, but, in many cases, of inferior quality for malt- 
ing. Oats, in the low districts, yield an ordinary number of bolls, 
but are complained of in mealing. In the high districts, they must 
be very deficient in mealing, and in most cases unfit for seed. Peas 
and Beans probably not more than the third of a good crop. Al- 
though the winter has been open, and Turnips very little checked by 
frost, still they have not increased to near the usual size of bulb. 
The mild favourable weather has caused Stock to make excellent 
progress in improvement; and in many cases much benefit has been 
derived from the Pastures, a very uncommon circumstance during 
winter in this northern situation. The principal holders of corn, 
whether proprietors or farmers, are generally in the practice of con- 
signing their Wheat to Leith or London, so that any marketing 
which takes place at home is mostly confined to small tenants, who, 
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from want of granaries and want of money, must sell at what may be 
supposed very low prices, although commonly as much as can be 
afforded for quality and condition. Wheat, in this way, has brought 
from 21s. to 24s. per boll during the quarter ; Oatmeal 19s. to 22s. 
per nine Dutch stones. Barley has been sold in large quantities at 
from 25s. to 30s.; Potato Oats 20s. per boll. Common Oats are 
either mealed, or expected to be sold to the Highland tenants for 
seed. 

In consequence of the alteration in the Distillery laws, the legal 
trade has extended, and is going on with much activity ; but the de- 
mand for whisky is said to be so great, as to take off all that can be 
supplied in this way, and also to keep on the illicit trade, which is 
understood to be carrying on much the same as heretofore in the 
Highlands. In the Low districts it has met with a check ; and it is 
expected that smuggling, so ruinous to the morals of those engaged 
in it, will soon be on the decline in every part of the county. 

Arrears of rent, in many instances, have been accumulating; and 
legal measures, in various ways, have been resorted to against a dis- 
tressed tenantry, thereby accelerating the ruin of those so unfortu- 
nately situated. Notwithstanding the late improvement in the price 
of Corn, the writer of this is of opinion, that agricultural distress has 
not yet reached its height in Ross-shire. Judicious and lenient 
measures might still save many a deserving character, and preserve 
both tenants and capital, which otherwise must sink under the rigour 
of legal exaction, distress and expense. 

Sheep Stocks are reported to be in good condition in the High- 
lands, and to have suffered very little loss from braxy or any other 
cause ; so that it is probable the North will send forth annually still 
greater masses of Sheep to the South country markets.—$ 1st Jan. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tue three last months have gone off with very little frost. No- 
vember and January were in general dry. December was squally, 
with much rain. Ploughing is well advanced, and, in some instances, 
winter ploughing is quite finished. The weather having been so fresh, 
little dung has been got carted to the field, unless on such farms as 
have metalled roads in proper directions. 

As it was anticipated, the preceding cold summer and the want of 
sun is felt upon both the quantity and quality of our grain; and I 
may add, upon every species of produce. Barley, upon our old 
croft land in the low district of the county, weighs eighteen stones 
Dutch the Linlithgow boll; and on such land Oats yield eight stones of 
meal ; but upon inferior soils, crops of both kinds are very deficient. 
This has now begun to tell seriously upon the prices of grain, which 
are felt by the Stock Farmer, who raises no grain, but must go to 
market for what he requires for his family and shepherds, while the 
price of Wool and Lean Stock is two-thirds down. 

In a high country, where Stock is the staple commojity, we wish 
for an open fresh winter ; but it has its disadvantag:s. Our Turnips 
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are all running into flower, which unfits them for spring keeping, 
the time that they are most needed. Our fields have still their 
autumn verdure, and the coarse herbage on our hills is still fresh. 
This has so far made up for the failure of the heather, occasioned by 
the late cold summer. The wet squally December threatened to be 
serious upon our Hogs (young Sheep), but they have so far come 
round by the mild good weather in January. The spring months, 
however, are the trying season for our Hill Stock.—2d February. 


ENGLAND. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Turee months of unusually mild weather for the winter quarter, 
and in which the fall of rain has been comparatively light, have en- 
abled the farmer to put in a much greater breadth of Wheat than 
could have been looked for ; and to bring up the backward state of 
out-door-work, which the wetness of the autumnal months had oc- 
casioned. In November, 2.01 inches of rain fell; December, 3.12; 
and in January 2.20; making a total of 7.33 inches. In the last 
quarter, a measurable quantity of rain fell in 34 days, thus leaving 
58 fair days. The quantity of rain was very light from the 18th of 
October to the 19th of December; of course, a great deal of winter 
fallows have been ploughed in fine order. 

Winter Corn has, in general, come up well, made extraordinary 
progress, and put on a very promising appearance. 

The late crop of Wheat has turned out, on trial, fully as deficient 
as stated in our last Report; Barley very much worse ; and Oats, 
taking the mountain districts into account, below an average crop. 
The malting of Barley goes on very tardily, and has been attended 
with considerable difficulty and disappointment. 

Notwithstanding the losses and embarrassment brought upon our 
farmers by excessively high rents, the agricultural improvement of 
the county goes on with even accelerated vigour. Our farmers 
bear a striking resemblance to the intrepid bravery displayed by 
our soldiers in battle. The places of those who fall in ‘the conflict 
are instantly filled up by fresh supplies of men, neither less brave 
nor less skilful than those who have already fallen, and whose very 
misfortunes form so many stepping-stones to their successors. 
Though too many of our landlords are unwilling to believe in the 
losses of their tenantry, production is in no degree slackened, but 
impelled forwards. 

As an instance—never, in our recollection, was the complete drain- 
age of land and the formation of roads, the solid basis on which al- 
most all other agricultural improvements ought to rest, making so 
rapid a progress in this county as at present. The introduction of 
draining-tiles into Cumberland was recommended by Mr Ellis at 
the Carlisle Cattle-show in April 1818. In 1819, Thomas Patricks 
established the first works for the manufacture of this sort of tile, 
in the parish of Crosby. In 1821, he removed his works to the 
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Grove, near to Carlisle. In 1820, the making of draining-tile was 
begun in the neighbourhood of Bramptoun. In 1821, similar works 
commenced in both the parishes of Arthurst and Stapleton ; and, 
in the present year, another work for their manufacture is about to 
commence at Langrigg, about half way between Wigton and Al- 
lonby. As these last works are in a central part of 80,000 acres 
of tithe-free land, capable of great improvement by draining, a ra- 
pid extension of agricultural capital may be expected in their neigh- 
bourhood. The number of draining-tiles made in this county last 
year has been estimated at 700,000. In the present year, it is ex~ 
pected that double this quantity will be made ; to which, if we add 
stone and other close drains, we may calculate upon 600,000 yards 
of new drains being completed within the county this year. Still 
we regard complete drainage as only in its infancy among us. 

At the Martinmas and Candlemas public hirings of servants held 
at Carlisle, though numerously attended, yet, from the best accounts 
we have been able to obtain, their wages were about ten per cent. 
higher than the corresponding terms of last year. Good samples 

f Wheat, 8s. per Winchester bushel; Barley, 5s.; and Oats, 3s. 

d. At almost all the public sales of Farming Stock, Candlemas 
peing the time of quitting in this county, every article connected 
with farming has sold well, owing, in some measure, to the great 
number of young farmers who are about to embark in that avoca- 
tion.—January 31st. 

Letter from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, 2d February. 

Tue weather has been particularly wet, open and mild, for the 
last three months ; and for a few days it has been dry and sunny: 
the roads appear as in the latter end of March. Primroses and 
snow-drops are blooming in our hedge-banks; and the thrush and 
blackbird almost constantly singing. 

The young Wheats look remarkably well. 

A great number of Sheep have died, we suppose owing to the 
great quantity of wet which has fallen, and a still greater number 
are unhealthy. 

The crop of Wheat turns out considerably below an average, and 
much of it unsound and bad. The Barley is also indifferent. Oats 
and Beans come near an average. The prices are as follow :— 
Wheat, per Winchester bushel, 8s. to 103.; Oatmeal, 40s. for 240 
pounds ; Oats, 2s. 94d. to 4s. per Winchester bushel; Beans, 8s. 
4d. per do.; Barley, 5s. 4d. per do. Butter, per 18 0z., 1s. $d. ; 
Cheese, per 120 pounds, 50s. to 60s. Potatoes per Winchester 
bushel, 3s. 4d. Beef, 5d. to 64d. per pound; Mutton, 443d. to 6d. 
per pound; Pork, 5d. to 6d. per pound; Veal, 43d. to 6d. per 
pound. Hay, per stone of 16 lib., 6d. to 8d. 

Lean Cattle have advanced a little; and the prospect altogether, 
notwithstanding inferior crops, appears more cheering. No labour- 
ers are out of employ, in consequence of so many public works go- 
ing on, viz. canals, roads, and buildings of various kinds, 
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Farms are taken more eagerly than was the case’a year ago. One 
evil must be in operation for several years to come. ‘The land ge- 
nerally has got miserably out of condition, from the poverty of farm- 
ers. The commutation of tithes has been obtained in some instances 
here, and there is a general feeling towards accomplishing so desir« 
able an object.—2d February. 

Report from Yorkshire. 

Tue present winter (if a season very nearly without frost or snow 
can be so termed) has, so far, been the mildest of the many mil 
winters we have had of late years. The bare ground has only once 
been grey with snow, and the plough has been but very few days 
retarded in its operation by the frost. In the south-east part of this 
county, the season has been equally remarkable for dryness as for 
its mildness. From the beginning of November to the middle of 
December scarcely a shower of rain, and generally clear weather ; 
but two or three tremendous winds. Since the middle of Decem- 
ber, the weather has been varied, with slight frosts, gentle rains, 
and more moderate winds. Some days within the last week, the 
thermometer has stood as high as 58 in the shade. These observa- 
tions apply only to the south-east part of the county. In the north 
and west, the season has been very mild, but much more rain has 
fallen ; in some parts so much, that it was a difficult and laborious 
operation to get in the seed, though the strong soils in Holderness 
were never in a better state for sowing than at the end of Novem- 
ber, or even late in December. 

The crops, of which it was too early to speak decidedly at the date 
of last Report, differ as much in the different parts of the county as the 
weather has done during the greater part of the past year. In Holder- 
ness, and some other parts of the East Riding, the Wheat crop is good 
in quantity and condition, and not bad in quality; whilst, in many parts 
of the North and West, it is said to be very deficient in all the three. 

Though a general idea has for some time prevailed, that the ex- 
treme point of depression in agricultural affairs was past, and would 
be succeeded by a gradual rise, yet few anticipated it either so soon 
or to such an extent as has taken place. To speculate on its cause 
or probable continuance, is altogether vain ; but it is some satisfac- 
tion to know, that the immense stocks are exhausted which have so 
long filled the warehouses and glutted the markets at London, 
Wakefield, and other great depéts of grain. But should the mar- 
kets continue to rise, so as to open the ports for free importation 
in May, the prospect would again be frightful. We understand, 
from good authority, that, in the North of Europe, Wheat might 
very lately have been bought at 1!6s. per quarter, and Oats at 5s. 
Of course, should the ports open, we should be inundated with all 
the spare corn of half the world, which would, in case of tolerable 
crops at home, occasion a redundancy in our markets for years. 
But we will not cast a gloom over the brightening prospect, by anti- 
cipating evils which may never arrive. Should there be a probabili- 
ty of the ports opening, it must induce the farmers to get rid of 
their stocks while the prices are as high as they can reasonably wish 
them, and before they are knocked down by importation ; and un- 
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Jess there be a real scarcity, this, we should suppose, must increase 
the supply so as to keep down the average below the importation 
prices. Wheat is now selling from 60s. to 75s. per quarter ; Oats, 
24s. to 30s. Butchers’ meat has not advanced in proportion to 
grain. Beef, 6s. to 6s. 6d. per stone ; Mutton, 5d. to 53d. per pound. 
Some farmers, in consideration of the advance in Flour, have lately 
raised the wages of their day labourers from 2s. to 2s. 3d. per day. 
Should the present price of provision continue, a proportionate or 
even further advance of wages must become general.—30th Jan. 


“Iris, “perhaps, too late to advert to the Highland Society? s Show 
of Fat Stock last Christmas, which, as compared with that of the 
preceding year, indicated an increasing degree of interest on the 
part of the public; though it is to be regretted, that the Sheep exhi- 
bited were very far from giving a correct idea of the progress that 
has been made in the improvement of this branch of Live-Stock, at 
least in the Border counties. In fact, the specimens of Sheep were 
generally of a very inferior description ; and we earnestly hope that 
some of the distinguished breeders in Berwickshire and Roxburgh- 
shire will come forward next season, and show our townsmen what a 
Leicester and a Cheviot Sheep is, and ought to be. The next Show, 
as will be seen by the Society’s advertisement subjoined, is meant to 
be of a more comprehensive character than either of the former, 
extending to Horses, Agricultural Implements, &c. and properly 
holding out encouragement to the breeders of animals of symmetry 
and good proportion, rather than to the owners of such as are re- 
remarkable for fatness, which, by means of high and expensive feed- 
ing, even a coarse, ill-made animal may be brought to. Several of 
the other Premiums now offered by the Society, are of a nature to 
excite a good deal of interest. 

The Sixth Volume of the Highland Society’s Transactions is now 
at press, and will be published in a few weeks. We have occasion 
to know, that it will contain a variety of interesting articles ; and 
though it may seem invidious to notice one in particular, yet we may 
be excused for mentioning that on Friendly Societies, which, in our 
humble opinion, is calculated to be of very general advantage to the 
working-classes. The great desideratum, hitherto deemed so diffi- 
cult to be supplied, namely, the average duration of sickness among 
the members of such Societies, according to age, upon which their 
rates of contribution and allowance must mainly depend, seems now 
to be ascertained by means of returns procured from upwards of 
Seventy Friendly Societies throughout Scotland. These returns, af- 
ter being brought to an average rate, are taken as the basis of Tables 
that exhibit, with fulness and accuracy, the allowances that can be 
made for any given contribution, during sickness and old age, to the 
members themselves, and, at their death, for funeral expenses, &c. 
and also in the form of an annuity to their widows. Calculations as 
‘to sickness have hitherto proceeded upon no tolerably correct data, 
and hence the failure of so many institutions of this kind,—a thing 
which cannot well happen in future, except from gross mismanage- 
ment, if they will avail themselves of the information now about to 
be placed within their reach. 
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PREMIUMS 


OFFERED BY 


THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND 
In 1824, 


EEE 


Hicuianp Society CHAMBERS, 
Epinsuren, February 2, 1824. 
The HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOTLAND does hereby 
advertise, that the under-mentioned PREMIUMS are to be 
given by the Society in the year 1824, &c. 





ESSAYS AND REPORTS. 


1, PRESENT STATE OF THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND. 


A Piece of Plate of Fifty Guineas value, will be given for 
the best and approved Essay on the present state of the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland, Agricultural, Manufacturing, and 
Commercial ;—the progress and influence of thdse changes at 
present affecting their condition, and the means of deriving from 
these changes, for the benefit of the population at large, the 
greatest portion of good, and ae such as have an un- 
favourable tendency productive of the least possible degree of 
evil. This Essay to be lodged with the Secretary, at the So- 
ciety’s Chambers, on or before the 10th November 1824. 


2. NATURE AND QUALITIES OF SOILS AS INDICATED BY PLANTS’ 


A Piece of Plate of Twenty Sovereigns value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay on the indications to be formed 
regarding the Nature and Qualities of Soils and Subsoils, ac- 
cording to the Plants spontaneously growing upon them, hav- 
ing regard to elevation, exposure, climate, &c. and on the Plants 
which prevail in particular soils, according as they have been 
a longer or shorter time in tillage. 

It is necessary that the Plants shall be distinguished both by 
the Linnzan and vulgar names, or, if these are unknown to 
the writer, that specimens of the dried plants shall be lodged 
with the Secretary, along with the Essay, on or before the 10th 

' November 1825. 6 
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3. IMPROVING GRASS LANDS. 


A Piece of Plate of Twenty Sovereigns value, will be given 
for the best and approved Practical Essay on the Improvement 
of Pasture and Grass Lands in Great Britain, by top-dressing 
and otherwise.—The Essay to be lodged with the Secretary, on 
or before 10th November 1825. 


4. HARVESTING CORN AND HAY. 


A Piece of Plate, of Twenty Sovereigns value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay, founded on actual experiments, 
on the proper time for Cutting down and Harvesting, more es- 
pecially in late seasons, the several sorts of Grain and Hay crops, 
particularly Oats, Barley, and Big; and Hay from clover and 
rye grass.—The Essay to be lodged with the Secretary, on or 
before 10th November 1825. 

Competitors must specify the varieties of the several sorts of 
grain on which the experiments have been made, the situa- 
tion in regard to exposure, elevation, and other circumstances ; 
adverting to the state of maturity of the plants, as indicated by 
any obvious property or appearances, as hardness of the grain, 
colour of the straw, &c., and will report accurately the relative 
produce in meal, of parcels in the various stages of maturity at 
which the experiments have been made, transmitting samples 
of each in the straw, marked and numbered as relative to the 
Essay: In the case of Barley or Big, it is desirable that the 
grain should be measured and weighed, and its value in malting 
ascertained if this can conveniently be done. 


5. BREED OF STOCK. 


A Piece of Plate, of Thirty Guineas value, will be given for 
the best and approved Essay on “ Whether the Breed of Live 
Stock connected with agriculture, be susceptible of the greatest 
improvement from the qualities conspicuous in the male, or from 
those conspicuous in the female parent ?” 

A satisfactory view must be given of what are the different pro- 
perties inherited from either parent in structure or disposition, . 
along with any other observations tending to illustrate the sub- 
ject. The Essay to be lodged with the Secretary, on or before 
10th November 1825. 


6. BRAXY IN SHEEP. 


A Piece of Plate, of Fifteen Sovereigns value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay, founded on accurate experi- 
ments, on the causes, prevention, and cure of the disease called 
the Braxy in Sheep, distinguishing the different varieties of that 
disease, if there are any, and the means of prevention and cure 
which may be peculiar to each.— The Essay to be lodged with 
the Secretary on or before 10th November 1824. 
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7. EMBANKMENTS. 


A Piece of Plate, of Twenty Guineas value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay, embracing the most satisfac- 
tory account of Embankments which have been made on Rivers, 
Lakes, and Arms of the Sea, with plans and sections of such 
Embankments, and an account of the expense which has at- 
tended their construction, with suggestions of such improve- 
ments as may occur to the author, and estimates of the expense. 
This Essay to be lodged with the Secretary on or before 10th 
November 1824. 


8. EXPERIMENTS IN IRRIGATION. 


A Piece of Plate, of Twenty Sovereigns value, will be given 
for the best and approved Report of experiments in Irrigation, 
actually made in Scotland, previous to the 15th May 1827. 
The Report to be lodged with the Secretary on or before 10th 
November of that year, and the details of the experiments 
to be certified by at least two Members of the Society resident 
in the vicinity. 


9. TRANSPLANTING TREES. 
The Society’s Gold Medal will be given for the best and ap- 


proved Essay, founded on actual experiment, on the method of 
Transplanting successfully large or full grown Trees, for utility 
or ornament. A distinct account of the process during the dif- 
ferent stages of the operation is required to be given, adverting 
particularly to the soil, and the kind of trees which have been 
found best adapted for the purpose, describing also the proper 
treatment of the trees after having been so transplanted. The 
Essay to be lodged with the Secretary on or before 10th No- 
vember 1824. 


10. SEASONING TIMBER. 


A Piece of Plate, of Twenty Sovereigns value, will be given 
for a practical account, which shall be satisfactory to the Society, 
of the best modes of Seasoning and Preparing for use the differ- 
ent kinds of Timber, the growth of Great Britain, particular! 
oak, ash, elm, beech, plane, larch and the other varieties ot 
pine. The Essay to be lodged with the Secretary on or before 
10th November 1827. 

It is left to the discretion of the Essayists to give some ac- 

count of the comparative advantages of cutting the trees at 
different seasons of the year, of barking them before they are 
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cut, or allowing the bark to remain—of keeping the logs entire 
or sawing them up—of exposing the wood, whether sawed or 
not, to the air, to artificial heat, steam, or to river or moss 
water—or charging it with solutions of lime, alum, tan-bark, 
potash, tar, salt, or other mixtures. Also, whether any advan- 
tage will be derived, where the wood is to be charged with such 
substances, by exhausting the air from close-troughs in which 
the wood may be placed, and then applying the liquors, and by 
what contrivances that could be done at a moderate expense ; 
also what effect these or other modes of treating wood would 
have in preventing dry-rot and worms, and rendering the wood 
less combustible. The Essayists will advert to the expense of 
the processes recommended. 


11. DAIRY HUSBANDRY. 


For the best and approved Report of experiments for ascer- 
taining * What is the degree of thermometrical temperature 
at which Butter from Cream can be obtained in the greatest 
quantity and of the best —, The Society’s Gold Medal. 
Reports to be lodged with the Secretary on or before the 10th 
November 1825. 


CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION FOR ESSAYS. 


In all Essays, Reports, or Communications, it is expected, that, 
when facts not generally known are stated, they will be authenticated 
by proper references ; and that in all cases of reports and experi- 
ments, the expense shall be specially adverted to. The Essays must 
be written in a fair and legible hand ; and the Society would like- 
wise recommend, that one page of the folio may be left blank, for 
any observations which may occur to Members of the Society on 
perusal. 

A sealed note, containing the author’s name, and inscribed on the 
back with the motto or device of his essay or communication, must 
be lodged therewith; and when the. motto or device on the essay or 
sealed note is neglected by the author, such essay will not be allowed 
to compete for any premium. 

None of the sealed notes, except those which bear the distinguish- 
ing motto or device of essays found entitled to the whole, or a part 
of the premium advertised, will be opened ; and the Society is to be 
at liberty to publish the essays, or extracts from them, for which the 
premium, or any part of it, shall be adjudged and such essays as 
are not found entitled to any premium, will, with the sealed notes, 
be returned to the authors when called for. 

Finally, upon application from the gainers of these premiums, the 
Society, in such cases as the Directors may see proper, will allow 
them to be paid in money. 
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EXPERIMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 
CLASS I. 
WASTE LANDS. 
1. DRAINING MOSS AND BOG LAND. 


\st District.— The Parishes of Shotts, Whitburn, Livingstone, 
Bathgate, Torphichen, Muiravonside, and Slamannan, in the 
Counties of Lanark, Linlithgow, and Stirling. 

2d District—The Parishes vf Bonhill and Kilmaronock, in 
Dumbartonshire, and Drymen and Killearn, in Stirlingshire. 


To the person in the first district, who shall, between Ist 
October 1822 and Ist October 1824, have executed in an effec- 
tual manner, the greatest extent, not less than 500 roods (184 
feet each rood), of drain in moss or bog lands with a view to 
the amelioration of the climate, as well as to the improvement 
of the soil—A piece of Plate of Twenty Guineas value. 

For the next greatest extent as aforesaid, not less than S00 
roods—A piece of Plate of Ten Guineas value. 

To the person in the second district, who shall, between Ist 
October 1824 and Ist October 1826, execute the greatest ex- 
tent, not less than 500 roods as aforesaid—A piece of Plate of 
Twenty Sovereigns value. 

For the next greatest extent in the second district as afore- 
said, not less than $00 roods—A piece of Plate of ‘Ten Sove- 
reigns value. 

Competitors will observe, that these Premiums being offered chief- 
ly with a view to the amelioration of the climate, the Society under- 
stands them to apply, not to hill and pasture grounds, which may be 
improved by surface or sheep drains, but to those tracts of flow moss, 
and bog lands, usually situated at a lower level, and frequently with 
nearly a flat surface :—and that to entitle a proprietor to either of 
the Premiums in preference toa tenant, he must have drained double 
the extent of the tenant. 

It is required that the ground shall be drained, so as to be effec- 
tually cleared of stagnant water and superabundant moisture, and, 
in as far as circumstances will admit, rendered fit for planting, rais- 
ing grain, or producing useful herbage for the pasturage of cattle 
and sheep. 

Certificates in favour of competitors, specifying the above parti- 
culars, to be subscribed by two Members of the Society, who shall 
have seen the state of the ground previous to, and at the conclusion 
of, the operations, accumpanied with a particular account, verified 
by affidavit, respecting the extent of the drains executed; the state 
of the ground previous to, and at different stages and conclusion of, 
the operations ; the mode in which the same were executed; with 
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any other circumstances connected with the subject, of which it may 
appear material that the Society should be informed. Certificates 
for the Ist district must be transmitted to the Secretary on or before 
10th November 1824; and for the 2d district, on or before 10th 
November 1826. 


2. RECLAIMING LAND FROM DRIFT SAND. 


County of Moray. 

To the person in the county of Moray who, between the Ist 
February 1823 and the Ist June 1824, shall have reclaimed and 
brought into useful permanent pasture the greatest extent (not 
less than 30 Scots acres) of Drift or Blowing Sand, previously 
in a barren and unproductive state—The Society’s Gold Medal, 
or a piece of Plate of the same value. 

In order to entitle competitors to claim the premium, it is re- 
quired that the tract of blowing sand reclaimed shall have 
been sown or planted with perennial plants or grasses, on or be- 
fore the lst of August 1824, and that it shall be found to exhi- 
bit a proper compacted sward, with the appearance of perma- 
nency, in the summer and autumn of 1825. Certificates in fa- 
vour of competitors must be subscribed by two Members of the 
Society, or by one Member and a Justice of the Peace, who 
shall have inspected the improvement, specifying, from their 
own knowledge, the several particulars above mentioned, and 
are to be accompanied with a distinct account, subscribed by 
the claimant, of the state of the field previous to commencing 
the improvement, the mode in which it has been conducted, and 
the appearance of the field at the different stages of the ope- 
rations ; the names and properties of the grasses sown or plant- 
ed, with any other particulars connected with the subject, of 
which it may be important for the Society to be possessed ;— 
the extent reclaimed to be certified by a landmeasurer, and a 
specimen of the sand transmitted with the certificates. Certi- 
ficates to reach the Secretary on or before the 10th December 
1825. Some useful information on this subject will be found in 
Dr Walker’s Economical History of the Hebrides, under the 
article ‘ Sand Drift ;’ and in the reports of successful experi- 
ments which have been made in consequence of the Society’s 
Premiums in other districts. 


3. IMPROVING WASTE LANDS. 

In the Tract of Country between Stonehaven and Aberdeen, in- 
cluded within the Parishes of Banchory-Devenick, Nigg, Mary- 
culter, and that part of Fetteresso, lying to the north-east of 
the Burn of Cowie. 


To the tenant in this district who, between the Ist day of 
February 1823 and the Ist November 1824, shall have brought 
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into arable culture the greatest extent of land not hitherto im- 
proved or in cultivation, not less than two Scots acres, and 
raised a white or corn crop thereon—Seven Guineas. 

For the second greatest extent, as aforesaid, not less than 

one Scots acre and a half—Five Guineas. 

For the third greatest extent, not less than one Scots acre— 

Three Guineas. 

Certificates of the improvements must be subscribed by two 
Members of the Society, or by one Member, along with a Justice 
of the Peace, or the Minister of the parish, and must specify the 
extent of ground improved, with the situation and quality be- 
fore, and condition after, the improvement, with the quantity, 
quality, and description of the white crop raised thereon. Cer- 
tificates to be transmitted to the Secretary by 10th November 
1824. 


CLASS II. 
CROPS AND CULTURE. 
I. RAISING GREEN CROPS. 


]. PREMIUMS FOR RAISING TURNIPS AND CLOVER AND RYE- 
GRASS IN THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS, viz. 


Fimst Districtr—The District of Argyleshire, from Lochetive 
to Lochleven, comprehending the United Parishes of Lismore 
and Appin, and the Parish of Ardchattan. 


To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the first district, 
who, on a farm not exceeding 15/. Sterling of yearly rent, 
shall have the greatest extent (not less than one acre Scots 
measure) of his arable land under a Turnip crop, three times 
hoed in 1824—Three Sovereigns. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the said first district, 
renting lands as above specified, who shall have the next great- 
est extent (not less than half an acre Scots measure) of his 
arable land under Turnips as aforesaid—Two Sovereigns. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the said first district, 
renting lands above 15/. and under 40/. Sterling of yearly rent, 
who shall have the greatest extent (not less than three Scots 
acres) of his arable land under a crop of ‘T'urnips, three times 
hoed in 1824—Five Sovereigns. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the said first district, 
renting lands above 15/. and under 40/. as aforesaid, who shall 
have the next greatest extent (not less than two Scots acres) 
—Three Sovereigns. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the said first district, 
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renting lands from 40/. to 100/. Sterling, who shall have the 
greatest extent (not less than four Scots acres) under a crop of 
‘Turnips, three times hoed in 1824—Seven Sovereigns. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the first district, 
renting lands not exceeding 15/. Sterling yearly, who shall have 
had the greatest extent (not less than one acre and a half Scots 
measure) of his arable land well cleaned, and properly sown 
down with Red Clover and Rye Grass in 1823; which land 
shall have been carefully protected from cattle, sheep, &c. after 
the grass-seeds were sown, and the crop made into hay in 1824, 
for the first year’s cutting—F ive Sovereigns. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant renting lands not ex- 
ceeding 151. Sterling, who shall have the next greatest extent 
(not less than one Scots acre) under sown grasses as aforesaid 
— Three Sovereigns. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the first district, 
renting lands above 15/. and under 40/. yearly, who shall have 
had the greatest extent (not less than three Scots acres) of his 
arable land sown down with Red Clover and Rye Grass in 
1823, as aforesaid, and the crop made into hay in 1824, for the 
first year’s cutting—Six Sovereigns. 

To the actual lone, being a tenant renting lands above 15/. 
and under 40/., who shall have the next greatest extent (not 
less than two Scots acres) under sown grasses as aforesaid— 
Four Sovereigns. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in said district, renting 
lands from 40/. to 1002. Sterling, who shall have had the greatest 
extent (not less than four Scots acres) of his arable land sown 
down with Clover and Rye Grass in 1823, as aforesaid, and the 
crop made into hay in 1824, for the first year’s cutting—Seven 
Sovereigns. 


Seconp District.—The Parishes of Fintry, Balfron, Killearn, 
Campsie, Strathblane, Drymen, Buchanan, Kilmaronock, Bon- 
hill, Aberfoyle, and Port, in the Counties of Stirling, Dumbar- 
ton, and Perth. 


To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the second district, 
who, on a farm not exceeding 15/. Sterling of yearly rent, 
shall have the greatest extent (not less than one Scots acre) of 
his arable land under a Turnip crop, three times hoed in the 
year 1824—Three Sovereigns. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the second district, 
renting lands above 15/. and under 40/. Sterling of yearly rent, 
who shall have the greatest extent (not less than three Scots 
acres) of his arable land under a crop of Turnips, three times 
hoed in 1824—Five Sovcreigns. 
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To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the second district, 
renting lands from 40/. to 1000. Sterling, who shall have the 
reatest extent (not less than four Scots acres) under a crop of 
Turnips, three times hoed in 1824—Seven Sovereigns. 

‘To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the second district, 
renting lands not exceeding 15/. Sterling yearly, who shall have 
had the greatest extent (not less than one acre Scots measure) 
of his arable land well cleaned, and properly sown down with 
Red Clover and Rye Grass in 1824, which land shall have 
been carefully protected from cattle, sheep, &c. after the grass- 
seeds were sown, and the crop made into hay in 1825, for the 
first year’s cutting—Three Sovereigns. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in the second district, 
renting lands above 15/. and under 40/. yearly, who shall have 
had the greatest extent (not less than three Scots acres) of his 
arable land sown down with Red Clover and Rye Grass in 
1824 as aforesaid, and the crop made into hay in 1825, for the 
first year’s cutting—Fi ive Sovereigns. 

To the actual farmer, being a ‘tenant in the second district, 
renting lands from 40/. to 1007. Sterling, who shall have had 
the rreatest extent (not less than four Scots acres) of his arable 
land sown down with Clover and Rye Grass in 1824, as afore- 
said, and the crop made into hay in 1825, for the first year’s 
cutting—Seven Sovereigns. 


Certificates as to the Premiums for Turnips and Sown Grasses, 
are to be subscribed by two Members of the Society, or by 
one Member, along with a Justice of Peace, or the Minister 
cf the parish, and must specify the particulars in the respec- 
tive articles above described, with any other circumstances 
relative to the mode of cultivation which may appear material. 
The certificates must also specify the amount of rent paid by 
the tenant; and in the event of the whole, or a part of such 
rent, being payable in grain, the same is to be converted into 
money at the fiar prices of the counties for the preceding year ; 
and must farther state, that the land under Turnips had been 
properly manured. An opinion or estimate is also expected to 
be given of the probable produce per acre of the Turnips and 
Sown Grasses respectively. By actual farmer, is meant a per- 
son who makes his livelihood principally by farming as a stated 
and ordinary occupation. Certificates, applicable to the crops 
of the present year, to be transmitted to the Secretary by the 
10th December 1824. 

If several tenants are joined in a farm, and compete for the Pre- 
miums, the ground on which they compete must be in one field, 

and not in detached portions; and no more than five tenants 

shall be allowed to compete jointly, whatever their rent may be. 
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2. RAISING FIORIN GRASS ( Agrostis stolonifera.) 


Ist Districr.—The Long Island, from Barra to Lewis inclusive, 
and the Island of Skye, including Rasay and Small Isles ad- 
jacent. 


2d Distrricr.—The Counties of Sutherland and Caithness. 


To the person in the First District, who, between Ist Feb- 
ruary 1823 and Ist November 1824, shall have raised the 
greatest quantity of Fiorin Grass, on not less than two Scots 
acres of ground—A Piece of Plate of Twenty Guineas value, 
or that sum in money. 

To the person who shall have raised the next greatest quan- 
tity of Fiorin Grass, on not less than one Scots acre, within the 
period above specified—Ten Guineas. 

To the person in the Second District, who shall raise the 
greatest quantity of Fiorin Grass, on not less than two Scots 
acres of ground, before Ist November 1824—A Piece of Plate 
of Ten Sovereigns value, or that sum in money. 

‘Yo the person in the Second District, who shall raise the 
next greatest quantity, on not less than one Scots acre, before 
Ist November 1824—Five Sovereigns. 

The quantities are to be ascertained by weight; and competitors 
for the Premiums will transmit to the Secretary, by 20th November 
1824, certificates of the quantities raised ; which certificates must be 
subscribed by two Members of the Society, or by one Member and 
a Justice of the Peace, or the Minister of the parish, and are requir- 
ed to contain a minute description of the manner the experiment has 
been made, and upon what kind of soil. 

*,* Upon applying at the Society’s Chambers here, a memoran- 
dum, containing some information relative to the cultivation of 
Fiorin Grass, on moss or peaty soil, will be furnished to those 
intending to compete for the premiums. 


II. COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF DRILL AND 
BROAD-CAST HUSBANDRY. 


Competitors for the Premiums of Fifteen Guineas, offered 
by the Society for the best and satisfactory experiments on the 
comparative advantages of the Drill and Broad-cast systems of 
cultivating grain crops, are reminded that reports, specifying 
the particulars prescribed by former advertisements, and certi- 
fied as therein directed, must be lodged at the Society’s Cham- 
bers on or before Ist March next, 1824. 
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Ill. WEDGE DRAINING IN CLAY OR CARSE SOILS. 


To the Proprictor or ‘Tenant, in Scotland, who shall, be- 
tween the Ist of September 1824 and 10th November 1826, 
execute on his property or farm, the greatest extent of Wedge 
Drains in clay or carse soils, at his own expense, not under 
1200 roods—Twenty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that 
value. 

To the person who shall execute the next greatest extent, 
not under 800 roods—Ten Sovereigns. 

It is required that the drains shall not be less than three feet 
deep, from the surface of the soil to the bottom of the drain, 
and be sufficiently covered, so as to leave an empty space below 
the covering from five to six inches deep, three inches wide at 
top and two at bottom; and the whole work to be executed 
in a proper and effectual manner. 

Competitors must transmit to the Secretary, on or before 20th 
November 1826, certificates by two Members of the Society, who 
shall have inspected the drains during the progress and at the con- 
clusion of the work, specifying the dimensions of the drains, and the 
distance of the same from each other—the nature of the soil—the 
expense and effects of the operation, and any other circumstances 
they may think material. The certificates to be accompanied by the 
affidavits of the competitors that the whole drains have been execut- 
ed under the regulations and according to the dimensions above spe- 
cified. The drains to be measured by the Scots chain of 74 feet, or 
by the rood of 18} feet ; and to entitle a proprietor to either of the 
premiums in preference to a tenant, he must have drained double the 
extent of the tenant. 

Intending competitors will find a paper in the 6th volume of 
the Society’s Transactions, to be immediately published, ex- 
plaining the mode practised in Stirlingshire, where wedge drain- 
ing has been executed to a considerable extent with great ad- 
vantage. 


IV. MANURES. 


To the person in Scotland who shall make and report to the 
Society the most satisfactory experiments in raising Turnips 
with any Manure, not farm-y: ard dung, by itself, or in compost 
—A Piece of Plate of Fifteen Guineas value. 


The experiments to be made, if possible, in the same field, on land 
of the same quality, and managed in the same manner, in portions of 
not less than one Scots acre for each description of manure employ- 
ed, one acre alternately to be manured with farm- yard dung, or with 
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compost in which such manure is the chief ingredient, and the other 
alternate acre with the experimental manure employed. If the Turnips 
are sown in drill, the drills to be of the same breadth;—the prime 
cost, expense of carriage, and quantity of the experimental manure 
applied, and the quantity of farm-yard dung employed, to be severally 
distinctly reported ; the crops of the several experimental portions 
to be taken up and weighed at the same time, and the weight of the 
roots stated in tons and cwts. In making the experiment, the com- 
parative expense of the different descriptions of manures used will 
be attended to; and, in case lime or marle are of those employed, 
it must be stated whether the land has at any time been limed 
before. Finally, the produce of turnips must not be less than twenty 
tons per Scots acre. It is understood that manure from distilleries is 
not to be contrasted in the experiment with farm-yard dung. Re- 
ports to be lodged with the Secretary by 1st March 1825, accompa- 
nied with certificates by two Members of the Society who may have 
attended to the operations, in support of the several matters detailed 


in the report. 


Vv. SAVING CLOVER SEED. 
Tothe person in Scotland-who, either in the year 1823 or 
1824, shall have saved the greatest quantity of Red Clover 
Seed, not being less than 2 cwt.—A Piece of Plate of Twenty 


Guineas value; and 
To the person in Scotland who shall have saved the next 
greatest quantity, not less than 1 cwt.—Ten Guineas. 


Competitors will transmit to the Secretary of the Society, by Ist 
April 1825, a sample of the seed saved, not less than one pound, with 
a particular report of the mode of management, the extent of ground 
reserved for seed, the kind of soil, when the crop was cut, how win 
and afterwards treated, and the produce and expense per acre. The 
statement is required'to specify also whether the seed was saved from 
a first or second crop, the process adopted for separating the seed 
from the husk or glume, the expense, and any other particulars 

‘which may be material for the after guidance of farmers in saving 
clover seed. The report to be certified by two Members of the So- 
ciety as to their belief of the facts therein detailed, and to be ac- 
companied by the affidavit of the competitor in regard to the quan- 
tity of seed saved, as dressed in a marketable state, and that the 
sample transmitted is a fair specimen of the produce for which the 
Premium is claimed. 
*,.* Competitors will find a paper, containing some useful direc- 
tions in regard to the mode of management adopted in England 
for saving clover seed, in the Farmer's Magazine for August 


1818. 
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VI. PLOUGHING COMPETITIONS. 

The Highland Society, finding that premiums to Plough- 
men for improvement in ploughing are now very generally 
given over the country by the resident Gentlemen and Local 
Agricultural Societies, has in the meantime discontinued them; 
but being desirous of encouraging improvement in this branch 
of husbandry, the Society, under the conditions prescribed b 
former advertisements, will give its Silver Medal to the Plough- 
men found to be the best at such competitions, upon a report 
of one or more Members of this Society, who may have at- 
tended them. 





CLASS III. 
PASTURES. 
PREMIUMS FOR MAKING SHEEP DRAINS IN THE FOLLOWING 
DISTRICTS. 


1. The County of Inverness. 

2. The Counties of Ross and Cromarty. 

To the tenant in the county of Inverness who shall, betwixt 
and 10th November 1825, make the greatest number of roods 
(not less than 6000, of 18} feet each rood), of sheep drains 
on his farm, at his own expense—Fifteen Sovereigns, or a 
piece of Plate of that value, in his option. 

To the tenant in the counties of Ross and Cromarty who, 
between and 10th November 1825, shall make the greatest 
number of roods as aforesaid—Fifteen Sovereigns, or a piece 
of Plate of that value. 

Competitors must transmit to the Secretary, on or before the 20th 
November 1825, certificates by two Members of the Society, speci- 
fying, from their own knowledge, the number of roods so made, 
and within what period. The certificates to be accompanied with an 
account of the state of the ground previous to the improvement, 
together with a precise description of the mode in which it was ef- 
fected. 





CLASS IV. 
LIVE STOCK. 


I. GENERAL SHOW OF STOCK AT EDINBURGH— 
1824. 


- The Society having resolved to continue the experiment of 
a General Show of Stock at Edinburgh, at least for the present 
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year, the following. Premiums are offered for Stock reared and 
fed by Proprietors or ‘Tenants in Scotland. 

Class I.—For the best. two Fat Oxen of the Short-horned 
Breed, not exceeding three years old—Ten ‘Sovereigns, or a 
Piece of Plate of that value. 

Class 11.—For the-best two Fat Oxen of the West High- 
land Breed—Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that 
value. 

lor the Second Best ditto—Five Sovereigns. 

Class’ 11].—For the best pair of Aberdeenshire Oxen, not 
under two years old, and ready to be put up for feeding—Five 
Sovereigns. 

Class IV.—For the best pair of Galloway Oxen, not under 
two years old, and ready to be put up for feeding—Five So- 
vereigns, 

Class V.—For the best pair of Fife Oxen, not under two 
years old, and ready to be put up for feeding—Five Sove- 
reigns. 

Class VI.—For the best pair of West Highland Oxen, not 
under three years old,.and ready to be put up for feeding— 
Five Sovereigns. 

Class VII.—For the best two Cows of any Breed, for the 
purpose of breeding—Ten Sovereigns, or a Pisce of Plate of 
that value. 

Class VIII.—For the Ox, showing the most symmetry, fat, 
and weight, of the Short-horned Breed—Ten Sovereigns, or a 
Piece of Plate of that value. 

Class TX.—For the Ox, showing the most symmetry, fat, 
and weight, ‘of any other breed—Ten Sovereigns, or a. Piece 
of Plate of that value. ' 

_ Class X.—For the best pen of three Fat Wedders of the 
black-faced breed, not, under, four years .old—Five . Sove- 
reigns. , 

lass XI.—For the best pen. of three Southdewn Fat Wed- 
ders, .not.exceeding two. years old—Five Sovereigns. 

Class XII.—For. the best pen of three Cheviot Fat Wed- 
ders, not under three years old+Five Sovereigns. é; 

Class XILI.—For the best pen. of three improved Leicester 
Fat _Wedders, not exceeding two ‘years old—Five Sove- 
reigns. 

Class XIV.—For the best Boar of any ,Breed—Five So- 
vereigns. 

Class’ XV.—For the best three Pigs of any Breed, not ex- 
ceeding 40’ weeks old—Five Sovereigns, . 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR THE SHOW. 


1. The name, residence, and post town of the Exhibitor, the 
name of the breed, the number of the class in which the animals are 
to be exhibited, their age, and, in the case of Fat Stock, the 
food upon which they have been fed, must be regularly certified, and 
the certificate, signed by the exhibitor, must be lodged with the Se- 
cretary two days previous to the Show. The name and residence of 
the breeder, and the pedigree of the stock, so far as known, must 
also be given. 

2. The Competition will take place at Edinburgh, on Wednesday 
the 8th of December 1824. 

3. The certificates must be lodged with the Secretary at the So- 
ciety’s Chambers, before 12 o’clock on Monday the 6th December, 
at which time a list will be made up by him, and no stock will be al- 
lowed to enter into competition, or to be shown, which is not includ- 
ed in that list. Printed forms of certificates, suited to each descrip- 
tion of Stock, may be had on application at the Society's Chambers. 

4. A responsible person on the part of the exhibitor must attend 
the Secretary when the certificates are lodged, to give explanation if 
it should be necessary, and receive his instructions as to matters of 
detail at the exhibition. The person or persons so attending must 
be acquainted with the various particulars required to be certified 
regarding the stock of which they are in charge, more especially. the 
mode of feeding in the case of fat stock ; and it shall be competent 
to the Committee to require the exhibitor, or the person in charge of 
the stock, to confirm the certificates upon oath on the day of com- 
petition, in such cases as they may think necessary. 

5. The fat Oxen exhibited for the Premiums must not have been 
fed on oil cake, or distillery wash or grains; and the Sheep must 
have been no otherwise fed than on grass, turnips, or hay. The 
description of food upon which the Pigs have been fed for the three 
months immediately preceding the Show must be mentioned. 

6. A competitor may show one or more lots in any class, but 
shall not gain first and second premiums for stock in the same class. 
It shall not be competent to show a fed ox in one class, and after- 
wards to withdraw it for competition in another. 

7. Extra Stock (not exceeding five black cattle and twenty sheep 
from any one person) may be shown, although not in competition for 
the above premiums; but an honorary medal will be awarded for 
each of the two lots of most approved extra stock. Gentlemen in- 
tending to exhibit such extra stock must likewise intimate to the 
Secretary, and describe the stock to be shown two days before the 
competition. 

8. The stock exhibited will not be distinguished in the show-yard 
by the name of the breeder, feeder, or owner (until after the pre- 
miums are decided), but by tickets or numbers, to be affixed. to each 
lot, corresponding to the list to be made up by the Secretary. 

9. The Committee of the Society appointed to conduct the ar- 
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rangements for the Show, will appoint practical farmers or dealers 
to act as Judges, and to report to the Committee the Jots which, in 
their opinion, are entitled to the premiums in the classes in which 
they are respectively to judge. Without inquiry as to the names of 
parties or places, these Judges are to determine by reference to the 
numbers atixed to each lot by the Secretary. 

10. The Prize Stock shall be shown in the Show-yard on the day 
immediately following the Show, from 11 to 3 o’cloek, under penalty 
of forfeiting the premiums. 


Form of Certificate above referred to, applicable to 
Fat Ouxen. 
I of » near » in the 
county of , do certify that my Ox (or Oxen as the case 
may be) of the breed, to be shown for the premiums in class 
, was bred by ; he is now years and 
months old, and was fed by me on , and has not any 
time been fed on oil cake or distillery wash or grains. He will have 
to travel miles or thereby, from the place of feeding to the Show 
at Edinburgh. He was first put up to fatten on oraboutthe day 
of 182. 
Witness my hand this $day of 1824. 
Signature of the 
Exhibitor, 


Any observations as to the animal’s appearance and state of flesh 
when put up to feed, or other particulars which the exhibitor 
may think material, and more especially the pedigree of the 
cattle, may be subjoined to the above certificate.—The cer- 
tificates for Lean Stock, and for Sheep, Pigs, &c. will be varied 


in conformity to the regulations applicable to these descriptions 
of Stock. 


Il. BLACK CATTLE.—BREEDING STOCK. 
PREMIUMS FOR !MPROVING THE BREED OF BLACK CATTLE IN THE 
FOLLOWING DISTRICTS. 

1. The District of Cowall, Argyllshire. 

2. The District of Kintyre, Argylishire. 

3. The Islands of Lewis and Harris in Inverness-shire and 
Ross-shire. 

4. The Districts of Annandale and Eskdale, Dumfries-shire. 

5. The County of Renfrew. 

6. Those parts of the Counties of Stirling, Dumbarton, and 
Lanark, comprehended in the parishes of Cumbernauld, Kirkin- 
_tulloch, Kilsyth, Demty, Old and New Monkland, Baldernock, 
Campsie, Fintry, Falkirk, Larbert, and Dunipace. 

1. The following’ parishes in the Counties of Stirling, Dum- 
barton, and Perth, vis—Drymen, Buchanan, Balfron, Gargun- 
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nock, Cardross, those parts of Kippen lying within the county of 
Stirling, Killearn, Strathblane, Kilmaronock, East Kilpatrick, 
Bonhill, Dumbarton, Aberfoyle, and Port. 

8. The Upper and Middle Wards of Lanarkshire. 

9. The Districts of Cunningham and Kyle, Ayrshire. 

10. The District of Carrick, Ayrshire. 

For the best Bull, from two to seven years old, being the 
property and in possession of any tenant in each of the six dis- 
tricts first above described, and kept on his farm or town within 
the district, from the first day of June to the day of competition 
—Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best Bull, from two to seven years old, be- 
longing to and in possession of any tenant in each of the six dis- 
tricts first above mentioned, and kept on his farm or town 
within the district, for the aforesaid period—Five Sovereigns. 

For the best Quey, of two years old, the property of, and 
bred by any tenant in each of the said six districts first above 
mentioned— Five Sovereigns. 

For the second best Quey, of two years old, the property of, 
and bred by any tenant in each of the said six districts first above 
mentioned——Three Sovereigns. 

The premiums in the 4th or Dumfries-shire district are limited ta 
the Galloway polled breed of cattle, and in the second or Kin- 
tyre district, to the West Highland breed. 

For the best Bull, in each of the four districts, Nos. 7, 8, 9, 

and 10, as above described, from two to seven years old, of the 


true Ayrshire breed, bona fide the property of, and in aes 


sion of any tenant, and kept on his farm within the district, 
for four months previous to the day of competition—Ten Sove- 
reigns, 

For the best aged Cow in each of the said four districts, Nos. 
7, 8, 9, and 10, of the true Ayrshire breed, bona fide the pro- 
perty ef, and in possession of any tenant within the district, for 
at least four months before the competition—Six Sovereigns. 

For the best Quey, of three:years old, in each-of the four dis- 
tricts, Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10, of the true Ayrshire breed, bona fide 
the property. of, and bred by any tenant within the district— 
Five Sovereigns. 

For the best two year old Quey not in calf, of the true Ayr- 
shire breed, in each of the Ayrshire districts (Nos. 9. and 10.), 
the property of, and bred by any tenant within the district— 
Five Sovereigns. 

The following Members of this Society (as Members only, or 
their factors in their absence, can be named) are hereby appointed 
Judges for the several districts, rf the order above mentioned. 
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For the first district, the Earl of Dunmore; General Lamont of 
Lament ; Kirkman Finlay, Esq. of Castle Toward ; Major Campbel 
of Strachur; Robert Maclachlan, Esq. of Maclachlan ; Colonel Cal- 
Jander of Craigforth and Ardkinlass; John Campbell, Esq. of South 
Hall; Archibald Campbell, Esq. of Drumsynie ; James Lamont, Esq. 
of Knockdow; Alexander Lamont, Esq. younger of Knockdow ; 
Robert Nutter Campbell. Esq. at Orchard Park; and James La- 
mont, Esq.; three a quorum—Mr Finlay of Castle Toward, in his 
absence Mr Lamont, younger of Knockdow, to be Convener. 

For the second district, the Duke of Argyll ; Lord John Campbell ; 
Sir Charles Macdonald Lockhart, Bart. ; General Campbell of Kin- 
tarbert ; Colonel Macalister of Barr ; John Campbell, Esq. of Stone- 
field ; Walter Campbell, Esq. of Carradale; John Campbell, Esq. of 
Saddell ; Captain Macalister of Loup and Torrisdale; Angus Mac- 
alister, Esq. of Balnakeil; Captain Stewart of Glenbuckie; William 
Macdonald, Esq. of Balishare ; John Stewart, Esq. younger of Glen- 
buckie; Dr Maclarty; D. S. Galbreath, Esy. of Machrihanish ; 
Captain Hugh Stevenson ; and any other Members in the district— 
Captain Stewart of Glenbuckie, to be Convener. 

For the third district, J. A. Stewart Mackenzie, Esq. of Seaforth 
and Glasserton; A. N. Macleod, Esq. of Harris; Captain James 
Robertson, R. N.; James Adam, Esq.; Donald Stewart, Esq. ; and 
any other Members in the district; two a quorum—Mr Stewart 
Mackenzie, Mr Macleod of Harris, or either of them, or their fac- 
tors in their absence, to be Conveners. 

For the fourth district, the Marquis of Queensberry; Sir John 
Heron Maxwell, Bart.; General Dirom of Mountannan; John J. 
Hope Johnstone, Esq. of Annandale; Lieut.-Colonel J. Carruthers 
of Denbie ; George Scott Elliot, Esq. of Larriston; James Crich- 
ton, Esq. of Friarscarse; Dr Rogerson of Duncruib; William Gra- 
ham, Esq. of Mossknow; Richard Graham, Esq. of Blaatwood ; 
Thomas Crichton, Esq.; the Rev. Dr Singer; James Bell, Esq. 
Woodhouselees ; John Bell, Esq. of Dunnabie ; Thomas Baillie, Esq. 
younger of Cruive ; William Curle, Esq. of Eastfield; A: H. Borth- 
wick, Esq. of Hopesrigg; William Johnstone, Esq. of Holemeadow; 
Thomas Johnstone, Esq. of Underwood ; and any other Members 
resident in the district ; five a quorum—General Dirom, in his ab- 
sence Dr Singer, and James Bell, Esq., or either of them, to be 
Conveners. 

For the fifth district, the Earl of Glasgow; Viscount Kelburne ; 
Lord Blantyre; Sir Michael Shaw Stewart; Sir John Maxwell, and 
Sir W. Milliken Napier, Barts.; Archibald Campbell, Esq. of Blyths- 
wood, M.P.; Archibald Spiers, Esq. of Elderslie ; Ludovic Hous- 
ton, Esq. of Johnstone ; John Shaw Stewart, Esq.; William Mure, 
Esq. of Caldwell ; Major Harvey of Castlesemple ; William Napier, 
Esq. of Blackstone ; James Smith, Esq. of Jordanhill ; and any other 
‘members in the district ; three a quorum—Mr Campbell of Blyths- 
wood, Convener. ' ) 
For the sixth district, Admiral the Hon. C. Elphinstone Fleming 
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of Biggar and Cumbernauld; Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Sir Gil- 
bert Stirling, and Sir Samuel Stirling, Barts. ; Charles Stirling, Esq. 
of Kenmore; A. G. Stirling of Craigbarnet ; Peter Speirs, Esq, of 
Culcruich ; John Buchanan, Esq. of Carbeath; J. L. Kincaid, Esq. 
younger of Kincaid ; Mark Sprott, Esq. of Garnkirk ; John Cross 
Buchanan, Esq. of Auchintoshan; John Graham, Esq. younger of 
Ballagan; John Carfrae, Esq. of Glenbog; and any other Members 
in the district ; three a quorum—The Honourable Admiral Fleming, 
Convener. 

For the seventh district, the Duke of Montrose; the Marquis of 
Graham; W. C. C. Graham, Esq. of Gartmore; H. Macdonald 
Buchanan, Esq. of Drumakill; R. C. Bontine, Esq. of Ardoch ; 
John Buchanan, Esq. of Carbeath; Peter Spiers, Esq. of Culcruich ; 
John Buchanan, Esq. of Ardoch; James Dennistoun, Esq. of Col- 
grain; Captain Smollet of Bonhill; John Cross Buchanan, Esq. of 
Achintoshan ; J. C. Colquhoun, Esq. of Killermont ; Robert Muir- 
head, Esq. of Croy-leckie; John Ure, Esq. of Croy-Cunningham; 
Peter Buchanan, Esq. of Auchmar ; Samuel Cooper, Esq. of Ballin- 
dalloch ; and any other Members resident in the district—the Duke 
of Montrose, in his absence Mr M. Buchanan of Drumakill, to be 
Convener. 

For the eighth district, the Duke of Hamilton; Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, M.P.; Lord Belhaven; Lord Douglas; General Sir 
James Stewart, Bart.; Sir C. Macdonald Lockhart, Bart.; Sir 
Henry Steuart, Bart.; Colonel Elliot Lockhart, M.P.; Walter 
Campbell, Esq. of Islay, M. P.; Henry Monteith, Esq. M. P.; 
George Cranstoun, Esq. of Corehouse; Archibald Hamiltoa, Esq. 
of Dalzell ; John Dickson, Esq. of Culter; Daniel Vere, Esq. of 
Stonebyres ; George M. Nisbett, Esq. of Cairnhill ; Robert G, Baillie, 
Esq. of Culterallers; Alexander Chancellor, Esq. of Shieldhill ; 
Robert Brown, Esq. Hamilton; and any other Members residing in 
the district ; five a quorum—General Sir James Stewart, in his ab- 
sence Norman Lockhart, Esq. to be Convener. 

For the niath district, the Lord Justice Clerk ; Sir Michael S. 
Stewart, Bart.; R. A. Oswald, Esq. of Auchincruive; Colonel Blair 
of Blair; Colonel Boyle of Shewalton; Thomas Miller, Esq. of 
Glenlee; General Dunlop of Dunlop; Claud Alexander, Esq. of 
Ballamyle; William Cunningham, Esq. of Lainshaw; Archibald 
Buchannan, Esq. of Catrine Bank; William Campbell, Esq. of 
Netherplace ; Archibald Cooper, Esq. of Failford ; C. §. Macallister, 
Esq. of Kennox; Nicol Brown, Esq. of Waterhaughs; Alexander 
Hamilton, Esq. of Grange; Robert Patrick, Esq. of Treehorne ; 
D. Snodgrass aes Esq. of Blantyre Park ; William Howison 
Crawford, Esq. of Crawford-Land ; Alexander Millar, Esq. of Monk. 
castle ; William Cathcart, Esq. of Tower; William Ritchie, Esq. of 
Busbie; John Smith, Esq. of Swindrigemuir; William Patrick, Esq. 
W.§.; Robert Campbell, Esq. of Achmannoch; Major William 
Neil of Barnweill ; James Dunlop, Esq. of Annanhill; John Bowie, 
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Esq. of Caribsiscan ; Patrick Warner, Esq. of Ardeer; Hugh Brown, 
Esq. of Broadstone ; Arthur Campbell, Esq. W. S.; James Dunlop, 
Esq. of Macnairston; John W. Mackenzie, Esq. W.S.; William 
Deans, Esq. ; five a quorum—Colonel Blair of Blair to be Con- 
vener. 

For the tenth district, the Earl of Cassillis; Sir Hew Dalrymple 
Hamilton, Bart. M.P.; Sir Andrew Cathcart, Bart.; Sir James 
Fergusson, Bart.; Sir Dayid Hunter Blair, Bart.; T. F. Kennedy, 
Esq. M. P.; Elias Cathcart, Esq. of Blairston; James Ferguson, 
Esq. of Crosshill ; William Niven, Esq. of Kirkbride ; James Thom- 
son, Esq. of Daljarroch; John Donaldson, Esq. of Achairn ; David 
Ramsay, Esq. of Grimnet; James Caird, Esq. of Drumfad; and 
any other Members residing in the district; three a quorum—Sir 
James Fergusson to be Convener. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


1. The Conveners, with the approbation of a quorum of the Judges 
for conducting the competitions in the six first mentioned districts, 
are respectively authorized, in such cases as they shall see proper, 
to divide the two Premiums allowed for Bulls into three Premiums, 
in such proportions as they shall approve, the first Premium for 
Bulls not being less than Eight Sovereigns ; and, in like manner, to 
divide the sums allowed for Queys into three Premiums, fixing their 
amount. 

2. At the several Cattle Competitions above mentioned, it shall be 
in the power of the Judges who attend to withhold the Premiums, 
in any case where it shall appear to them that the cattle produced 
are of such an inferior kind as to render it inexpedient to award 
Premiums to their owners. 

3. ‘The times, and also the places of competition, are to be fixed 
by the Conveners, with the advice of at least a quorum of their 
respective Committees ; and the competitions are to take place be- 
tween the Ist day of August and the lst day of November next. 

4. The Convener of each Committee to give timely notice to the 
other Judges of the district, of the place and days of competition ; 
and to be particularly careful that the same be intimated at the se- 
vera] parish church doors within the district, for at least two succes- 
sive Sundays previous to the competition, 

- 5, As these premiums were given in several of the above mention- 
ed districts in 1828, and some of them also in'1822, it is to be ob- 
served, that the Society does not admit a Bull which has gained the 
first premium in a former year to be produced in competition this 
year inthe same district. But a Bull which has gained the second 
premium, may be allowed to compete for the first premium, either 
im the district in which he was formerly produced, or in anather dise 
trict, ' 
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6. Factors, when they are members of the Society, and are named 
Judges, or when acting as such in the absence of proprietors, are not 
to compete for premiums in the district in which they are Judges. 
The same person not to obtain more than one of the premiums for 
Bulls, or more than one of the premiums for Queys, in one year, in 
the districts in which first and second premiums are given. 

7. In order to entitle the competitors to their respective premi- 
ums, a regular report, signed by the Convener and at least a majo- 
rity of the Judges who attend the competition, must be transmitted 
by the Conveners, so as to be received by the Secretary on or be- 
fore the 10th of December next ; and which report must specify the 
ages of the Bulls, Cows, and Queys preferred ; the length of time 
the Bulls have been in the possession of the competitors ; and, with 
respect to the Queys, that they were bred by the competitors, and 
were their property on the day of competition ; the number of Bulls 
and Queys respectively produced thereat ; the names and designa- 
tions of the persons to whom the premiums have been adjudged; a- 
mount of premiums voted to each ; and, in general, that ail tie rules 
of competition, fixed by the Society as above mentioned, have been 
strictly observed; and, in particular, that the previous intimations 
to the Judges, and advertisements at church-doors, were regularly 
made as required. In case all the Judges who may have attended 
shall not have subscribed the report, the Convener will mention the 
cause which may have prevented their doing so. 

With reference to the competition for the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
districts, the reports must specify that the Bulls, Cows, and Queys 
preferred were of the true Ayrshire breed ; in the 4th district, that 
the cattle were of the true Galloway breed; and, in the 2d district, 
that they were of the true West Highland breed. 


Ill. SHEEP AND WOOL, 


1. PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF SHEEP IN THE 
FOLLOWING DISTRICTS. 


1. The districts of Carse of Gowrie and Strathmore, com- 
prehending the following parishes in the counties of Perth and 
Forfar ; viz. Kinfiwuns, St Madoes, Errol, Kilspindie, Kinnaird, 
Abernyte, Inchture, Long forgan, Landie and Foulis, Caputh, 
Cluny, Kinloch, Lethindy, Blairgowrie, Rattray, Alyth, Ben- 
dochy, Meigle, Liff, Dundee, Auchterhouse, Mains, Tealing, 
Murroes, Ruthven, Glammis, Essie and Nevy, Newtile and Ket- 
tins. 

2. The Moulinearn and Blairgowrie districts of Perthshire, 
fiom the Boat of Lummi to the Burn of Frenich on the south 
side of the Tummel, and all the country of Atholl above the 
Boat of Tummel on the north side, comprehending Glenorchy 
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and Glengarry, and also including Strathardle on both sides 
of the river Ardle, above the Bridge of Callie, as well as Glen- 
shee, and both sides of the Black Water down to the Bridge of 
Callie. 

3. The districts of Badenoch and Rothiemurchus in Inverness- 
shire. 

For the best Pen of three Short-wool Ewes, the property of 
any tenaht within the Ist district, and which shall be certified 
to have been at least one year in his possession—Ten Gui- 
neas. 

For the second best Pen, the property of any tenant in 
the district, and kept in his possession as aforesaid—Five Gui- 
neas. 

For the best Pen of Long-wool Ewes, under the like con- 
ditions as to property, possession, and number—Ten Gui- 
neas. 

For the second best Pen as aforesaid—F ive Guineas. 

For the best Tup for improving the breed of Sheep of the 
short-wool kind, the property of any proprietor or tenant in the 
first district, and which shall be certified to have been at least 
three months in his possession—A Gold Medal, or piece of 
Plate of Ten Guineas value. 

For the best Tup for improving the breed of Sheep of the 


long-wool kind, under the conditions specified in the preced- 
ing article—A Gold Medal, or piece of Plate of Ten Guineas 
value. 

For the best Pen of Gimmers or Ewes, of the black-faced 
breed, the property of any tenant within the second and third 


districts, and which shall be certified, at a competition to be 
held at Pitlochry in the second, and at Kingussie in the third, 
to have been at least one year in his possession, and to have 
been, during that year, grazed on the same kind of pasture 
with the remainder of the flock of the like age—Ten Sove- 
reigns. 
‘The Pen to consist of Eighteen Ewes, from 16 to 20 months 
old. 
For the second best Pen, as ‘aforesaid—Seven Sovereigns. 
For the third’ best Pen, as aforesaid—Three Sovereigns. 


The following Members of this Society are appointed Judges for 
awarding the Sheep Premiums, viz. 

For the first district—Lord Gray ; the Honourable John Gray; Col- 
onel Paterson of Castlehuntly ; John Lee Allan, Esq. of Errol ; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James Allen of Inchmartin; William Macpherson, Esq. 
of Blairgowrie; Lieutenant-Colonel Chalmers of Glenericht; Adam 
Drummond, Esq. of Megginch ; William Macdonald, Esq. of St Mar- 
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tins; John Richardson, Esq. of Pitfour ; P. Murray Thriepland, Esq. 
younger of Fingask ; Lawrence Craigie, Esq. of Glendoick; Adam Fer- 
guson, Esq. of Woodhill ; Andrew Murray, Esq. of Murrayshall ; Da- 
vid Anderson Blair, Esq. of Inchyra; James Mellis Nairne, Esq. of 
Dunsinane ; James Wright, Esq. of Lawton ; James Webster, Esq. of 
Balruddery; Patrick Kinnear, Esq. younger of Lochton; Charles Hun- 
ter, Esq. younger of Seaside ; William Trotter, Esq. of Ballendean ; 
James Hunter, Esq. of Templehall; John Patullo, Esq. of Long- 
haugh ; and any other Members in the District; five a quorum— 
Colonel Paterson of Castlehuntly, in his absence Mr Ferguson of 
Woodhill, to be Convener. 

For the second district, the Duke of Atholl; Lord Glenlyon ; Sir 
John Hay, Bart.; Sir Neil Menzies, Bart.; William Macdonald, Esq. 
of St Martin’s; Patrick Small Keir, Esq. of Kinmonth; Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Chalmers of Glenericht ; William Macpherson, Esq. of 
Blairgowrie; Adam Ferguson, Esq. of Woodhill; Alexander Stew- 
art, Esq. of Balnakeily; Charles Stewart, Esq. of Sheerglass ; 
James M‘Inroy, Esq. of Lude ; William Macdonald, Esq. of Callie; 
John Menzies, Esq. of Chesthill ; C. Izet, Esq. of Kinnaird; Fre- 
derick Graham, Esq. Factor to the Duke of Atholl; J. Stewart Ro- 
bertson, Esq. of Edratynate ; Captain Gilbert Stewart, at Allean; 
James M‘Gregor, Esq. of Fonab; and any other Members in the 
District ; three a quorum—the Duke of Atholl, in his absence Mr 
Small Keir, to be Convener. 

For the third district, the Marquis of Huntly ; George Macpher- 
son Grant, Esq. of Ballindalloch and Invereshie, M. P.; J. P. Grant, 
Esq. of Rothiemurchus, M. P.; W. P. Grant, Esq. younger of 
Rothiemurchus ; Colonel Mitchell, late 92d Regiment; Captain 
Macbarnet, at Bellachroan; Mr Macpherson, Kingussie; Mr Mit- 
chell, Gordonhall ; Mr Flyter, Fortwilliam, and any other Mem- 
bers in the district ; three a quorum—the Marquis of Huntly, in his 
Lordship’s absence Rothiemurchus, to be Convener. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


The competition for the Premiums will take place on such days, 
between the Ist of August and the Ist of November 1824, as shall 
be fixed by the Conveners, with the advice of a quorum of their re- 
spective Committees ; and the Convener of the first district is here- 
by empowered, with the same advice, to fix the place of competition 
of that district. The Judges, in deciding the Premiums for sheep, 
will have regard both to the wool and carcase of the animal. The 
regulations for Black Cattle Shows, in regard to fixing the competi- 
tion, the previous intimations to Judges and competitors, the power 
of the Judges to withold the Premiums, if the Stock produced shall 
be of such an inferior kind as to render it inexpedient to award Pre. 
miums to their owners, and in the 2d and 8d districts to divide the 
three premiums into four, the first not being under eight Sovereigns ; 
and lastly, the manner in which the reports are to be certified and 


transmitted, are hereby declared to be applicable to the Premiums 
for Sheep, 
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2. SHETLAND SHEEP. 

With the view to encourage the improvement of a small 
and fine wooled native race of Sheep, existing as a distinct va- 
riety in several parts of Scotland, but particularly in the Shet- 
land and Orkney Islands, and which is in some risk of becom- 
ing extinct, the Society last year resolved to offer Premiums, 
open to proprietors or tenants in any part of Scotland, who 
should make successful exertions for this purpose. A greater 
length and better quality of wool, seem to be the objects most 
desirable in the first instance; and after a fine fleece is esta- 
blished, the points which may improve the natural form of the 
carcase may be more easily attainable. 

Any improvement in these respects, however, can only be 
expected to operate in the course of several years; and there- 
fore the Society has fixed the autumn of 1825 as the earliest 
period at which any — can be made, with the chance 
of beneficial results. But that an opportunity may be afforded 
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of ascertaining, with tolerable accuracy, the present state of 
that race of sheep, and to commence the operation of its im- 
provement in a systematic form, a premium was offered in each 
of the intervening years, for the most accurate and approved 
statement of the present management of any flock of this breed. 

The reports to be certified ‘by two Members of the Socicty, 


or by one Member and a Justice of the Peace or Minister of 
the parish, who are able to authenticate the accuracy of the 
particulars therein detailed. The report to be accompanied by 
two specimens of the fleeces (one of the finest fleeced ram, and 
the other of the finest fleeced ewe), and by‘a detail of the age 
and number of ewes, not fewer than 20, and of the ram or 
rams selected for future experiments; the kinds of food af- 
forded to them, and the manner in which they were herded, 
the fact of their having been washed before being shorn ; that 
of the wool having been shorn and not pulled; the modes 
which have been adopted for fencing them off, and keeping 
them distinct from other flocks; and whether it has been in 
the power of the reporter to carry on his experiments on a 
small island, or in some situation where the chance of admix- 
ture is very much diminished. 

These experiments are not intended to be limited to the dis- 
tricts of Orkney and Shetland, though they are understood to 
apply solely to that native race of sheep, which are now gene- 
rally known by the name of Shetland Sheep. 

To the proprietor or tenant who shall make the best and 
most satisfactory report of the present management of his own 
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flock, certified as above, and fleeces, clipped this year, having 
been transmitted along with the repoft—l ive Guineas. 

And for 1825 (by which time the first fleece may be taken 
from the produce of stock selected and bred from last year, un- 
der the regulations above prescribed), the following premiums 
are offered. 

To the proprietor or tenant in any district, who reports the 
best and most successful set of experiments for the improve- 
ment of the breed of Shetland’ Sheep, upon his own flock, and 
under the conditions of selecting, washing, and clipping, above 
prescribed, fleeces of the year having in the same way been 
transmitted to the Society—Tifteen Guineas. 

To the reporter of the second best set of experiments under 
the same conditions—Ten Guineas. 

Reports to be transmitted on or before 10th November, in 
each year. 


3. MERINO WOOL, 


To the person in Scotland, who shall have sold from the 
flock of Merino Sheep at present kept by him, the greatest 
quantity of pure Merino Wool, not under 600 lbs. weight, of 
clip 1823, for the purpose of being manufactured in Scotland 
into fine broad cloth—The Society’s Gold Medal, or a Piece 
of Plate of the same value. 

Certificates, specifying the various particulars described in 
last year’s advertisement, and certified as therein directed, to 
be lodged on or before Ist March next 1824. 


4. SALVING SHEEP, 


To the proprietor or tenant in Scotland, who shall, after 
clipping-time of 1825, and before Martinmas of the same year, 
report to the Society the most satisfactory result of the most 
extensive set of experiments, performed upon different lots of 
Sheep kept on hill farms, consisting of ‘not fewer than ten in 
each lot, according to the different methods of salving or smear- 
ing,—such results having reference to the original cost of ma- 
terial, the comparative quality and condition of the animals af- 
ter having undergone their respective trials, as well as the 
quantity and value of the wool left after smearing, ready for 
the manufacturer’s use—Ten Guineas. 

Vor the second best report—Seven Guineas. 

Reports, accompanied by proper documents, and certified by twa 
Members of the Society, in support of the several particulars there: 
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in detailed, to be lodged with the Secretary on or before Ist Decem- 
ber 1825. 


IV. WORK HORSES. 


PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF WORK HORSES IN 
THE COUNTY OF PERTH. 


For the best Clydesdale, or other Mare equally well qualified 
for working the strongest lands, which shall be brought into, 
or retained, in the county of Perth, bona fide the property of 
any landholder or tenant in the county, and to be kept for the 
purpose of breeding—Ten Sovereigns. 

For the best Cleveland or Mare of any other Breed, combin- 
ing great activity with strength, and otherwise well adapted for 
draught in the lighter lands, and for producing harness horses, 
bona fide the property of any landholder or tenant, and which 
has been kept, or is to be kept by him for the purpose of breed- 
ing—Ten Sovoreigns. 

‘or the best Pair of four-year old Geldings, fit for coach or 
chariot, bred in the county of Perth—Twenty Sovereigns, 
This Premium to be awarded in 1828. 

The object of the Society in offering these Premiums, is to en- 
courage the breeding, first, Of Draught Horses, calculated for 
the strongest Jands, of which there cannot be a better model 
than the Clydesdale Horse ; and, secondly, Of a set of very ac- 
tive, and at the same time very strong horses, and which may 
be adapted according to circumstances, either for working the 
land, or for meeting the demand for harness horses of every de- 
scription, which is at present supplied from England or Ireland, 
with the exception of a very few Scotch bred horses. The 
Cleveland bays are a basis for such a breed; but the Society 
does not wish to limit the competition to any particular breed.— 
Some useful remarks on this subject will be seen in the Farmer's 
Magazine for February 1823. 

The following Members of this Society are appointed a Committee 
for regulating every thing relative to the competition, and judging 
thereat, viz.— 

The Duke of Atholl; the Earl of Breadalbane; the Earl of Kin- 
noul; the Earl of Mansfield ; Lord Gwydir; Lord Lynedock ; Sir 
P. Murray, Bart.; Sir N. Menzies, Bart.; Sir D. Moncrieffe, Bart.; 
Sir A. Muir Mackenzie, Barts; Sir D. Baird, Bart.; Count M. de 
Flahault; James Drummond, Esq. M. P.; H. Home Drummond, 
Esq. M. P.; Robert Smythe, Esq. of Methven; James Moray, Esq. 
of Abercairney ; George Paterson, Esq. of Castle Huntly ; Wiiliam 
Macdonald, Esq. of St Martins; Robert Graham, Esq. Advocate ; 
James Wright, Esq. of Lawton, Robert Clark, Esq. of Comrie; five 
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a quorum—Sir David Moncrieffe, in his absence Mr Graham, to be 
Convener. 

The Competition for the first two Premiums will be held at Perth 
on Friday the 28th May next. Timely notice must be given by the 
Convener to the other Judges of the district, of the place and day of 
competition. 

In order to entitle the competitors to their respective premiums, a 
regular report, subscribed by the Convener, and at least a majority 
of the Judges who attend the competition, must be transmitted by 
the Convener, so as to reach the Secretary on or before the 10th 
November next; and which report must specify the breed of the 
Mares ; the period they have been in possession of the competitors ; 
the names and designations of the persons to whom the premiums 
have been adjudged; and, in general, that due intimations were 
made, and the rules of competition attended to. 


V. EXPERIMENTS WITH SALT IN FEEDING 
LIVE STOCK. 

To the person in Scotland who shall make, and report to 
the Society, the best and satisfactory experiments on the effect 
of Salt in feeding and fattening Black Cattlh—A Gold Medal, 
or Ten Sovereigns. 

To the person who shall make and report the best experi- 
ments on the effect of Salt in feeding and fattening Sheep— 
Five Sovereigns. 

It is required that the number of Black Cattle, in the feeding of 
which Salt is used, shall not be fewer than five, and the Sheep not 
fewer than twenty. The reports must distinetly specify the nature 
of the experiments, and how often repeated ; the quantity, propor- 
tion, and description of Salt employed ; with any other circumstan- 
ces connected with the subject which may be considered material— 
The Reports to be lodged at the Society’s Chambers on or before 
the 1st December 1825, accompanied with certificates by two Mem- 
bers of the Society, or by one Member and a Justice of the Peace, 
in support of the several matters therein detailed. 


CLASS V. 
PRODUCTS OF LIVE STOCK. 
I, BEST MANAGED DAIRY. 
County of Edinburgh. 

To the person in the county of Edinburgh who shall’ have 
kept the best managed Dairy, of not less than’six Cows, from 
Ist November 1824 to Ist November 1825—Fifteen Sovereigns, 
or a piece of Plate of that value. 

To'the person who shall have-kept the next best managed 
Dairy as aforesaid~Ten Sovereigns. 
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In competing for these Premiums, it will be necessary to report 
the respective breeds and ages of the Cows; how long each has been 
in possession of the competitor, as the number must be always com- 
plete: the kind of food upon which they have been kept, and the 
average expense of it weekly, for one cow; the hours of milking, 
and average weekly return of milk from the whole cows kept, and any 
remarkable quantity by any particular cow, noting her age and breed, 
and how long such quantity continued ; the mode of churning, and 
description of churn employed, and whether from cream, milk, or 
whey ; the different kinds of produce of the Dairy ; its quality, value, 
and mode employed in making the cheese ; in what way the produce, 
and also the refuse of the Dairy, as whey, butter-milk, &c. have been 
disposed of ; with any other circumstances relating to Dairy manage- 
ment, profits, local situation, expense, vessels employed, &c. which 
may be deemed material. The reports to be verified by affidavit of 
the competitors, and certified by two Members of the Society, who 
may have inspected the Dairy during the summer, as to what may 
have occurred to them after such inspection. 

With reference to the article of cheese, it is recommended to com- 
petitors to attend to the profits which might be derived from ‘ soft 
curd cheese,’ commonly called ‘ Bath,’ or ‘ Cream Cheeses,’ an 
article rarely found in our public markets ; and they will also parti- 
cularly have in view the expediency of sending their sweet milk to 
market on spring carts, and in locked vessels. 

These premiums have already been given successively in dis- 
tricts, comprehending the counties of Haddington, Linlithgow, 
Stirling, Dumbarton, Renfrew, Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, 
and Peebles ; and the Society have it in view afterwards to ex- 
tend them to other districts of the country. 


Il. MAKING CHEESE. 
For the best Dunlop Cheese, made in Scotland—Ten Sovee 
seigns, or a piece of Plate of that value. 
‘or the best imitation of Double Gloucester Cheese, made 
in Scotland—Ten Sovereigns, or a piece of Plate of that value. 
Competitors must transmit to the Secretary, on or before 10th 
December 1824, specimens of each kind, not less than one stone, in 
one or more cheeses, with an affidavit that the cheese sent is a fair 
sample of the produce of the dairy, and that the quantity made dur- 
ing the season was not less than 10 stones (16 ounces to the pound, 
and 16 lbs. to the stone.) It is understood that under the name of 
‘ Dunlop,’ Cheese made in any part of Scotland by the Dunlop re- 
ceipt, is included. 


III, CURING BEEF AND PORK. 


To the person in the counties of Aberdeen or Kincardine, 
who shall, between Ist February 1823 and Ist May 1824, have 
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salted or cured, with rock or bay salt, the greatest quantity of 
Mess Beef of good quality, not under twenty tierces of 300 lbs. 
each; shipped at the port of Aberdeen—A piece of Plate of 
Thirty Guineas value, or that sum in money. 

To the person in the same district, who shall, between Ist 
May 1824 and Ist May 1825, salt and cure the greatest quan- 
lity of Mess Beef, not under twenty tierces, to be shipped as 
aforesaid—A piece of Plate of Twenty Sovereigns value, or 
that sum in money. 

To the person in the same district, who shall, during the 
Jast mentioned period, salt and cure the greatest quantity of 
Pork, not under ten tierces, to be shipped as aforesaid—A 
piece of Plate of Ten Sovereigns value, or that sum in money. 

It is required that the Beef shall have been fed in the counties of 
Aberdeen, Banff, or Kincardine, and that it shall be cured and 
packed in tierces or barrels, and in manner as similar to that prac- 
tised in Ireland, as circumstances will admit. The quality to be 
ascertained at a convenient time, by such inspection on the spot as 
the Committee of the Society after named shall appoint, who are 
also empowered to require satisfactory evidence of the mode of feed- 
ing, curing, or other circumstances, of which it may appear to them 
material that the Society should be informed, in the view of ascer- 
taining whether, under the reduction in the Salt Duties, the curing 
of provisions, so beneficially practised in Ireland, may be advantage-~ 
ously introduced into some districts of Scotland. The claims of the 
several competitors to be certified by a quorum of the Committee, 
who will report to the Society in reference to claims applicable to 
the first period, on or before the 10th November 1824, ang for those 
applicable to the second, on or before the same date in 1825. The 
following Members of the Society are appointed a Committee for 
the purposes above mentioned, viz. General Burnett of Banchory 
Lodge; John Menzies, Esq. of Pitfodels; R. Dalrymple Horn 
Elphinstone, Esq. of Logie and Elphinstone ; John Ramsay, Esq. of 
Barra; John Boswell, Esq. of Kingcausie; Alexander Thomson, 
Esq. of Banchory ; and any other resident Members of the Society 
who can conveniently attend; three a quorum—R. D. Horn El- 
phinstone, Esq., or in his absence John Boswell, Esq. to be Con- 
vener. 


IV. FEEDING VEAL. 


To the person furnishing Edinburgh market for the year, 
from Ist June 1824 to Ist June 1825, with the greatest weight 
of fed Veal, not under six weeks old, certified to have been fat- 
tened upon milk alone, and satisfactory evidence produced that 
no other species of food has been in any way employed ; re- 
gard to be had to the whiteness, fatness, and general delicacy 
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of the Veal—A piece of Plate of Fifteen Sovereigns value, or 
that sum in money. 

To the person furnishing the next greatest supply, under the 

same regulations—Ten Sovereigns. 

It is required that the Calves shall be transported to market 
in spring carts, canal boats, or in some way calculated to en- 
sure their arrival without bruising and discolouring the flesh : 
The supply must not be crowded into one short period, but dis- 
tributed as nearly as possible in proportion to the relative de- 
mand throughout the whole twelve months ; and intending com- 
petitors must lodge a notice with the Secretary a week prior to 
the first supply, so as an opportunity may be afforded for such 
inspection as may be thought expedient. Finally, competitors 
must transmit to the Secretary, on or before 10th November 
1825, an affidavit as to the quantity and rate of supply made by 
him, under the regulations and conditions above specified ; the 
affidavit to be accompanied by certificates from one or more re- 
spectable families, or principal tavern or hotel keepers, who 
have regularly purchased the Veal during the year, specifying 
its general quality and regularity of supply. 

If this Premium is found useful in encouraging more atten- 
tion to a branch of farm management hitherto not sufficient- 
ly understood in Scotland, similar Premiums may hereafter be 
extended to other districts suited to them. 


CLASS VI. 
PLANTATIONS. 


HONORARY PREMIUMS FOR PLANTATIONS IN THE FOLLOWING 
DISTRICTS :— 

1. The Long Island from Barra to Lewis inclusive, and the 
Islands of Coll, tree, Rum, Canna, Eig, and Muick. 

2. The Islands of Orkney and Shetland. 

3. The Upper Districts of Aberdeen and Banffshires, compre- 
hending the united parishes of Braemar and Crathie, and of 
Glengairn, Glenmutck, and Tullich, and the parishes of Ca- 
brach, Strathdon, and Glenbucket, in the county of Aberdeen ; 
the parishes of Inveraven, Kirkmichael, and Aberlour, the coun- 
tries of Auchindown and Glenrinnes, and such other parts of the 
parish of Mortlach as are to the south and west of Hardhaugh, 
in the county of Banff. ; 

To the proprietor or tenant in each of the two first men- 
tioned districts who shall, between Ist February 1822, and the 
first day of November 1824, have planted the greatest extent of 
ground, after being properly enclosed, the land so planted being 
within three miles of water-carriage, or having easy access there~ 

oc 
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to—A piece of Plate of Fifteen Guineas value, with a suitable 
inscription. 

To the proprietor or tenant in each of said two districts, who 
shall have planted the next greatest extent as aforesaid—A piece 
of Plate of Ten Guineas value. 

To the proprietor or tenant in the third district who, from 
Ist February 1823 to Ist November 1825, shall have planted 
the greatest extent after being properly enclosed as aforesaid 
—A piece of Plate of Fifteen Guineas value, with a suitable 
inscription. 

To the proprietor or tenant in the said third district who 
shall have planted the next greatest extent as aforesaid—A piece 
of Plate of Ten Guineas value. 

Certificates subscribed by two members of the Society, and by a 
land-measurer, specifying the extent of ground so planted, the kind 
of trees, the number of each kind, the kind of enclosure and expense 
of it, with such observations as may occur to the Reporters, to be 
transmitted to the Secretary of this Society on or before 1st Decem- 


ber 1824, for the first two districts—and for the 3d district, on or be- 
fore the lst December 1825. 


CLASS VII. 
COTTAGES. ‘ 

Agricultural Societies in some districts having of late given 
Premiums for the cleanest kept Cottages, the Highland Society 
of Scotland, desirous to encourage so laudable a practice, will, 
in the years 1824 and 1825, give Silver Medals to be awarded 
by Local Associations, under the following Regulations :— 

1. No Local Association shall receive more than one Medal. 

2. The Local Society shall bestow the Medal as an additional 
Premium for promoting the cleanness and neatness of Cottages, 
over and above their own premium or premiums, but under 
such regulations as they may think proper, and subsequently 
report to the Secretary of this Society, on or before Ist Decem- 
ber 1824, or Ist December 1825, according as the Preimiuins 
have been awarded in the one or other year. 


It is in view hereafter to promote attention to Cottagers’ Gardeus, 
by similar encouragements. 


CLASS VIif. 
NATURAL PRODUCTS. 
I, IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF KELP. 
County of Orkney and Shetland. 


To the person in the county of Orkney and Shetland who, 
VOL, XXV. NO. 97, 
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between Ist February and Ist November 1824, shall have ma- 
nufactured and sent to market Kelp of the finest quality, yield- 
ing not under 3 per cent. of free Alkali, and not less than 40 
per cent. of soluble matter, the production of his own shores, 
or of shores rented by him for that purpose,—the quantity not 
being less than 20 tons—A Premium of Twenty Sovereigns, or 
a piece of Plate of that value. 

And to the person who shall have manufactured, and sent to 
market Kelp of the next best quality, not under 20 tons, and 
yielding not under the proportions of alkali and soluble mat- 
ter as aforesaid—Ten Sovereigns. 

Competitors must lodge, at the Society’s Chambers, specimens of 
the Kelp so manufactured, not less than 28 lib., on or before 10th 
November 1824, for the purpose of being analysed under the in- 
structions of the Society, accompanied by a copy of the bill of lading 
of the Kelp as shipped for market, for the quality of which he is to 
compete, so that if it should become necessary to make farther in- 
vestigation as to the general character of the whole cargo, a refer- 
ence may be made to the person who may use it in his manufactory. 
There must also be transmitted a statement, verified by affidavit, de- 
tailing, in a satisfactory manner, the process employed in the manu- 
facture, with an account of the plants, and whether cut or drift 
ware, from which the kelp was made, and whether of two or three 
years’ growth, specifying the quantity manufactured, and within 
what period, and that the whole is equal in quality to the specimen 
transmitted to the Society ; and, if sold, to whom, and at what 
price ; with any other particulars which may be deemed useful and 
interesting, 


II, ZOSTERA, or SEA-GRASS. 


Quantities of this Marine Plant have been imported from 
the Continent, and used successfully in stuffing Mattresses, and 
for the other purposes to which horse hair is in general applied. 
As the same, or a very similar plant, is found in different parts 
of the shores of Scotland, more especially in the West Hich- 
jands, where it is commonly denominated Sea-Grass, Mill- 
Grass, or Milk-Grass; the Society is induced to offer the fol- 
lowing Premiums :— 

To the person in Scotland who shall prepare and sell the 
greatest quantity of Zostera, or Sea-grass, of the best quality, 
not less than one ton, to be used for the purposes referred to, 
as a substitute for horse hair, after Ist February and before 1st 
November 1824—Ten Sovereigns. 

To the person who shall prepare and sell the next greatest 
quantity, as afuresaid—Five Sovereigns. 
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It is understood, that careful washing of the plant in fresh water, 
so as to extract a portion of the salt, and quick subsequent drying, 
so as to preserve the fibrous texture and elasticity of the plant, is 
all the preparation which is required for the purpose to which it is to 
be applied. 

Competitors must transmit to the Secretary of the Society, by 
10th November 1824, a statement, verified by affidavit, of the quan- 
tities of the Sea-grass so prepared and sold, with specimens of the 
dried plant, and an account of the mode of preparation, accom- 
panied by the certificates of the purchasers as to the quantities sold 
to them respectively, and the purposes to which the same have been, 
or are to be applied. 

N. B.—Specimens of the prepared Sea-grass may be seen at the 
Warehouse of the Asylum for the Industrious Blind, Nicolson 
Street, Edinburgh—and a paper detailing the mode of prepara- 
tion followed by the Competitor who gained the first Premium 

last year, will be found in the 6th Volume of the Society’s 
Transactions. 























MEMORANDUM 
AS TO EXHIBITION OF IMPROVED IMPLEMENTS OF 
HUSBANDRY, &c. 


The General Show of Stock, at Edinburgh, is a measure en- 
tirely experimental, and it is proposed, in the present year, also 
by way of experiment, and under proper regulations, to make 
arrangements for an exhibition of Improved Implements of 
Husbandry and Seeds, &c. on the 8th December, the day of 
the Show. From the number of amateurs and practical agri- 
culturists expected to attend, it is hoped an opportunity will 
thus be afforded for an immediate and very extended know- 
ledge of improved implements and useful roots and seeds, and 
the manufacturers and dealers by whom they will be supplied 
of the best description. Those intending to exhibit such com- 
modities will communicate with the Secretary a week previous 
to the Cattle Show. 





By order of the Directors, 


LEWIS GORDON, 
CHARLES GORDON, + Dep.-Secs, 


No. XCVIII- will be Published on the second Monday of May. 
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